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FORERUNNERS OF THE NEWSPAPER 
IN AMERICA 


By Matruias A, SHAABER 


University of Pennsylvania 


All our histories of journalism in America begin with Ben- 
jamin Harris’s attempt to start a newspaper at Boston in 1690. 
So far as anybody knows, this was undoubtedly the first at- 
tempt to print a newspaper in English on this side of the At- 
lantic, but it was not necessarily the first attempt to print news. 
News does not altogether depend upon newspapers, as we are 
prone to think in these days when we are so plentifully served 
with them; it springs up everywhere, at all times, under all 
conditions. Once a settlement had been planted in America, 
there was plenty of news and plenty of people eager to hear it; 
and it was, of course, spread by hearsay and ‘vy ietter. There- 
fore, one would say, @ priori, that as soon as facilities for 
printing were available it might easily occur to somebody to 
put some of this news into print, either to serve some cause he 
was interested in or, if he was a printer or bookseller, for his 
own profit. He might well understand that the time was not 
ripe to start a newspaper published at regular intervals, but he 
could readily use some more primitive form of news-publica- 
tion, such as other men had used in all the nations of Europe 
before the newspaper had evolved there. An examination of 
the issues of the earliest American presses shows that this is 
precisely what happened. Before there were newspapers there 
were pamphlets and broadsides of news — cruder methods of 
attaining the same purpose. These publications of news which 
preceded the newspaper deserve, I think, some notice; they 
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belong, as a footnote, to the history of the beginnings of 
American journalism. 

The number of separate newsbooks and broadsides which I 
have found is not large, but this fact is explained in part by 
conditions in the printing trade. It must be remembered that 
the first American press was not a commercial, or even an 
independent, enterprise. Although for more than twenty years 
the only press in the colonies, it was the property of Harvard 
College and was used primarily for academic and official work. 
The second press in America was sent over by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, remained the 
society's property for some time, and then also passed into the 
control of Harvard College. There was no real commercial 
printing office until Marmaduke Johnson brought over, seem- 
ingly, a new press to Cambridge in 1665; but even so he seems 
to have spent much of his time after this date in assisting 
Green, the official printer. In 1674 Johnson moved to Boston, 
but he died there before he could open his shop. Consequently, 
it could be argued that John Foster, who acquired Johnson’s 
equipment and commenced printing in 1675, was the first com- 
mercial printer in the colonies. It is evident, then, that only 
fifteen years separate Harris’s Publick Occurrences from the 
opening of Foster’s shop in Boston and only twenty-five years 
from Johnson’s semi-independent start at Cambridge. 

Consequently, as one would expect, very little news was pub- 
lished before 1665, and all of that was issued by the official 
printers at the order of the government. It consists of official 
statements which the authorities, to serve their own ends, saw 
fit to give publicity. The earliest appears to be 4 declaration 
of former passages and proceedings betwixt the English and 
the Narrowgansets, with their confederates, Wherein the 
grounds and iustice of the ensuing warre are opened and 
cleared. Published, by order of the Commissioners for the 
united Colonies: At Boston the 11 of the sixth month 1645, a 
pamphlet of seven pages, which was printed on the college 
press at Cambridge the same year. In 1659 the General 
Court of Massachusetts colony published a manifesto justify- 
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ing itself in ordering the execution of two refractory Quakers, 
whose fate had excited an outcry of sympathy.’ In 1660 it 
made public in the same way the text of the address which it 
had presented to King Charles II on his assuming the crown, 
petitioning him, from his “Brittish Israel,” to “cast a favor- 
able eye upon your poor Mephibosheths now, . . . we 
mean New-England.”* Again, the council of the Massachu- 
setts colony published a broadside, dated 7 December 1765, 
addressed “To our Brethren and Friends, the Inhabitants of 
the Colony of Massachusetts,” which recites the history of the 
recent war with the Indians, in the tone of self-justification, 
and calls upon every citizen to do his duty. The best-known 
document of this kind is the broadside entitled The Present 
State of the New-English Affairs.* This is a letter from the 
Rev. Increase Mather in London to Governor Bradstreet at 
Boston reporting what progress he has made in his negotia- 
tions with the London government as the Massachusetts coun- 
cil’s agent; labeled “This is Published to prevent False Re- 
port,” it obviously appeared with the indulgence of the author- 
ities, who, at that very moment, were busy suppressing objec- 
tionable information, if not by their direction. 

Some readers of my book on early journalism in England® 

14 declaration of the General Court of the Massachusetts holden at Boston in 
New-England. October 18. 1659. Concerning The execution of two Quakers. 
[Cambridge: Samuel Green, 1659.] Reprinted as A true Relation of the Pro- 


ceedings against certain Quakers, at the generall Court of the Massachusets 
holden at Boston in New-England October. 18. 1659. London Printed by A. W. 
1660. 

2 The Humble petition and address Of the General Court sitting at Boston in 
New-England, unto The High and Mighty prince Cherles the second. And pre- 


sented to His Most Gracious Majesty Feb. 11. 1660. Printed in the Year 1660 
[at Cambridge by Samuel Green]. 


8’ This broadside is apparently known only from the copy of it printed in 4 
continuation of the state of New England (London: Printed by T. M. for Dor- 
man Newman, at the Kings Armes in the Poultry, 1676), which states that it had 
been printed at Boston. See The Old Indian Chronicle; 
and Notes, by Samuel G. Drake (Boston, 1867), pp. 187-92. 

* Boston, Printed and Sold by Samuel Green, 1689. 


5 Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England, 1476-1622 (Philadelphia, 
1929). 


. « Introduction 
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have demurred to giving the name of news to governmental 
publications of this kind on the ground that they are really 
propaganda. Propaganda they certainly are, but in exactly 
the same sense a public address by President Roosevelt de- 
fending his program or a statement by the French representa- 
tive at Geneva explaining why France cannot disarm is also 
propaganda, though nobody is surprised by our newspapers’ 
printing it as news. In the seventeenth century, it seems to me, 
when the concept of news was much more naive than it is today 
and printed news was much scarcer, we must allow the title of 
news to any reasonably fresh information not previously avail- 
able in print, regardless of the motives actuating those who 
published it. 

As a clear case in point, I would cite the tract published by 
the opponents of Governor Leisler in New York in 1690.° 
Bitter as its animus against the governor is, it lives up pretty 
well to its own professions: 


The Reader is hereby advertised, That the Matters contained in the 
following Declaration and Narration, were intended to have been pre- 
sented to the Mayor’s Court in New-York, the 21th of January Jast 
past, but that the Fury and Rage of this Insolent man Leysler, was 
grown to that highth, that the day before, by his order, several Persons 
of Note were violently seized, and divers Houses broken open, so as it 
was not thought safe to proceed in such Method. For which reason its 
thought well to publish the same, for information of all into whose 
hands it may come, but more especially for the benefit of our fellow 
Inhabitants, who are abused by the false Pretentions of this common 
Violater of our Laws and Liberties, as by the following Narrative will 
plainly appear, Wherein, the Courteous Peruser is desired to take no- 
tice, it hath been our great Care to relate nothing but Matters of Fact, 
of which we have substantial Credible Evidences. 


This tract is undoubtedly propaganda, but it is narrative, not 


6 A Modest and Impartial narrative Of several Grievances and Great Oppres- 
sions That the Peaceable and most Considerable Inhabitants of Their Majesties 
Province of New-York in America Lie Under, By the Extravagant and Arbi- 
trary Proceedings of Jacob Leysler and his Accomplices. (Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam Bradford, 1690.] 
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argumentative or polemical, and therefore I think it deserves 
to be called news. Biased as it may have been, it very prob- 
ably gave the people of New York and certainly the inhab- 
itants of the other colonies a more comprehensive idea of the 
troubles with Governor Leisler than they could have got from 
any other source. I should also include in this category the 
tract called The people’s right to election Or alteration of 
government in Connecticott,’ although it is made up of argu- 
ment and opinion as well as information. This consists 
chiefly of a letter by the Rev. Gershom Bulkeley of Hart- 
ford; but it seems in reality to be a manifesto on behalf of 
Governor Andros, of Massachusetts, then at loggerheads with 
most of the citizens of the colony. As the latter had the upper 
hand, the tract was necessarily printed at Philadelphia by the 
assigns of William Bradford. The addenda contain some in- 
formation about recent events in Boston, including copies of 
several documents. 

The remainder of the publications which I have to describe 
consist of news pure and simple. A good part of them relate 
foreign news. This was probably the easiest kind to get and 
perhaps the safest to publish. Most of these publications are 
simply reprints of newspapers and other news-reports printed 
at London. The earliest I have found® is an account of the 

7 The people’s right to election Or alteration of government in Connecticott, 
argued in a letter; by Gershom Bulkeley Esq; one of their Majesties Justices of 
the peace In the County of Hartford. Together with a Letter to the said Bulke- 
ley, from a Friend of his in the Bay. To which is added, The Writing deliv- 
ered to James Russell of Charlestown Esq; warning him and others concerned, 
not to meet to Hold a Court at Cambridge, within the county of Middlesex. By 
Thomas Greaves Esq; Judge of their Majesties Inferior Court of Pleas and one 
of their Majesties Justices of the peace within the said County And also his an- 
swer to Mr. Broadstreete and the Gentlemen mett at the Town-house in Boston 


concerning the same. Published for the Information & Satisfaction of their 
Majesties loyall (but abused) Subjects in New-England. (1689.) 


8 Although the title-page of Gods terrible voice in the City of London Wherein 
you have the Narration of the Two late Dreadful Judgements of Plague and 
Fire, Inflicted by the Lord upon that city; The former in the Year 1665. the 
latter in the Year 1666. By T[{homas]}. V[incent]. To which is added, The 
Generall Bill of Mortality, Shewing the Number of Persons which died in every 
Parish of all Diseases, and of the Plague, in the year abovesaid. Cambridge: 
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eruption of Mt. Etna in 1669 reprinted at Cambridge by 
Green and Johnson from a pamphlet printed at London 
earlier in the same year.® Similarly there is a reprint of the 
London Gazette of 9 February 1685 announcing the death of 
Charles II and the accession of James I1;?° another of some 
documents relating to the invitation given the Prince of 
Orange to assume the crown of England in 1688;** another of 
more documents embodying the prince’s acceptance;'? a copy 
of the petition for clemency addressed by the bitterly hated 
Lord Chancellor Jeffreys to the king in 1689;1* a copy of a 
letter from Admiral Russell relating his defeat of the French 
fleet in 1692;1* a report of another earthquake at Naples in 


Printed by Marmaduke Johnson 1668. would seem to promise news, and the bill 
of mortality appended to it must have had a real interest as news, it is actually 
a theological tract written by a clergyman. 


®A True and Exact relation Of the Late Prodigious Earthquake & Eruption 
of Mount 42tna, Or, Monte-Gibello; As it came In a Letter written to His Maj- 
esty from Naples By the Right Honourable The Earl of VVinchilsea, His Majes- 
ties late Ambassador at Constantinople, who in his Return from thence, Visiting 
Catania in the Island of Sicily, was an Ey-witness of that dreadful Spectacle. 
Together with a more particular Narrative of the same, as it is Collected out of - 
several Relations sent from Catania. Published by authority. Cambridge: 
Printed by S. G. and M. J. 1669. 


10 The London Gazette: Published by Authority. From Thursday February 
5th, to Monday February 9th. 1684. Printed by Thomas Newcomb in the Savoy, 
1684. And Reprinted at Boston in New-England by Samuel Green, 16835. 


11 Declaration Of the Nobility, Gentry, and Commonalty at the Rendezvous at 
Nottingham, November 22. 1688. Reprinted and Sold by Samuel Green of 
Boston, 1689. This includes The Declaration of the Lords Spiritual_and Tem- 
porall . . . at Guildhall, 11th Decemb. 1688. 


12 His Highness the Prince of Orange, His letter to the lords Spiritual and 
Temporal Assembled at Westminster, In this present Convention. Boston, 
Printed by S. G. for S. Phillips at the Town-House 1689. This includes The 
address Of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons. Assembled at 
Westminster, in this present Convention. Jan. 22. 1689. 


18 To His Highness William Henrick, Prince of Orange, The most Humble 


Petition of George Lord Chancellor Jefferies. Boston, Printed by S. G. for Sam- 
uel Phillips at the West end of the Town-House, 1689. 


14 Admiral Russel’s letter to the Earl of Nottingham: Containing an Exact 
and Particular Relation of the Late Happy Victory and Success against The 
French Fleet. Published by Authority. Boston Printed, and Sold by Benjamin 
Harris, at the Landon-Coffee-House. 1692. This includes a note on the celebra- 
tion at Boston. 
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1694;*° a reprint of Ichabod Dawks’s newsletter of 27 Sep- 
tember 1697 with news of the wars on the continent.?© All of 
these except the first-mentioned are broadsides; many of them 
were published by Boston booksellers who did not own a press 
and who therefore must have regarded them as vendible 
merchandise. 

Of domestic news there is less to mention. The principal 
events of the years between 1665 and 1704 in the colonies, 
such as King Philip’s War and the difficulties of the colonists 
with various of their governors, do not seem to have brought 
forth much printed news — as far as political events such as 
the latter are concerned, for obvious reasons. The definition 
of news, however, might be stretched a little to include the 
narratives of the Rev. Increase Mather‘? and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hubbard?® relating the Indian wars. Although they 
would ordinarily be called historical treatises, as they were 
both published immediately after the end of the train of events 
which they describe and emphasize their timeliness on their 
title-pages, they must have been just as good as printed news 
to our ancestors in 1676. 

These two pamphlets were probably published on the initia- 


15 The Earthquake Naples; September, 21. 1094. Boston, N. E. Reprinted by 
B. Green. February 21. 1694,5. 


16 London Septemb. 27. Yesterday Morning arrived Three Holland Mails, 
which bring the following Advices. London, Printed by I. Dawks, Reprinted at 
Boston in N. E. by B. Green & J. Allen. 1697. 


17 4 brief history of the vvarr With the Indians in Nevv-England, (From 
June 24, 1675. when the first English-man was murdered by the Indians, to 
August 12. 1676. when Philip, alias Metacomet, the principal Author and Begin- 
ner of the Warr, was slain.) Wherein the Grounds, Beginning, and Progress of 
the Warr, is summarily expressed. Together with a serious exhortation to the 
Inhabitants of that Land, By Increase Mather, Teacher of a Church of Christ, 
in Boston in New-England. Boston, Printed and Sold by John Foster over 
against the Sign of the Dove. 1676. 


18 4 narrative of the troubles with the Indians In New-England, from the 
first planting thereof in the year 1607. to this present year 1677. But chiefly of 
the late Troubles in the last two years, 1675. and 1676. To which is added a 
Discourse about the Warre with the Pequods In the year 1637. By W. Hub- 


bard, Minister of Ipswich. . . . Published by Authority. Boston; Printed 
by John Foster, in the year 1677. 
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tive of their authors; but the three pieces which remain to be 
mentioned are evidently due to the enterprise of printers and 
booksellers, i. ¢., they are strictly journalistic publications. The 
oldest is a broadside entitled 4 relation of Captain Bull, Con- 
cerning the Mohavvks At Fort-Albany. May, 1689. This 
gives an account of the proceedings of Captain Jonathan Bull 
of Connecticut, who was sent with a company of soldiers to 
Fort Albany to help defend it against the Indians whom the 
French were exciting to violence in consequence of the out- 
break of war in Europe. It also records the ousting of Major 
Jervas Baxter from the fort as a “papist” and the friendly 
overtures of the neighboring Indians.1® The second is a four- 
page single-sheet published by Benjamin Harris in 1689 which 
records the endorsement by a meeting of the citizens of Boston 
and vicinity of the revolution which had just been accom- 
plished in England.?° The last, a pamphlet of twenty pages 
called Blood will out®! printed at Philadelphia by William 
Bradford in 1692, is actually the story of a trial for murder, 
told chiefly in the form of a transcript of the testimony authen- 
ticated by the clerk of the court. 

Thus it is evident that journalism — the printing and sale 
of news for the information of the public or for the profit of 
the publisher or for both reasons — is older in America than 
the newspaper by nearly forty years at least. If comparatively 
little news was printed before 1704, the reasons were rather 

19 As this sheet bears no imprint, one cannot be certain that it was published 
by a bookseller for his own profit. It may have been an informal official an- 
nouncement, though it does not read like something of that kind. It was doubt- 
less published at Boston and was possibly singled out for the honor of being 


printed because the events it records probably gave great satisfaction to the 
opponents of Governor Andros. 


20 The Declaration, Of the Gentlemen, Merchants, and Inhabitants of Boston, 
and the Countrey Adjacent. April 18th. 1689. Boston Printed by Samuel Green, 
and Sold by Benjamin Harris at the London Coffee-House. 1689. 


21 Blood will out, or, an Example of Justice in the Tryal, Condemnation, 
Confession and execution of Thomas Lutherland, Who Barbarously Murthered 
the Body of John Clark of Philadelphia, And was Executed at Salem in VVest- 
Jarsey the 23d of February, 1692. Philadelphia; Printed and Sold by Will. 
Bradford, 1692. 
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that presses were few, the authorities strict, and publishers un- 
enterprising than that there was no way of making news public 
in print. Indeed, news was still sometimes published sepa- 
rately even after newspapers appeared. In July, 1704, at 
Boston, Nicholas Boone published, and presumably sold, a 
broadside (printed on both sides) entitled 4n Account of the 
Behaviour and last Dying speeches Of the Six Pirates, that 
were Executed on Charles River, Boston side, on Fryday June 
30th. 1704. Viz. Capt. John Quelch, John Lambert, Christo- 
pher Scudamore, John Miller, Erasmus Peterson and Peter 
Roach, in spite of the fact that the Boston News-Letter had 
furnished its readers with an account of the incident.?? In 
1721, at Philadelphia, Andrew Bradford printed a broadside 
setting forth a treaty just concluded with the Indians: his news- 
paper, the American Weekly Mercury, on 6 July, announced 
the governor’s departure to treat with the Indians, but made 
no mention of the treaty itself except in an advertisement of 
the broadside aforesaid on 27 July. The story of the fore- 
runners of the newspaper in America and of their lingering 
survival after the emergence of periodicals of news follows 
exactly the same pattern as in the nations of Europe. 


22 This sheet also advertises a forthcoming pamphlet recounting the trial of 
the same pirates. 














USE OF SLANG IN NEWSPAPER 
SPORTS WRITING 
By J. Witcarp Ripincs 


Texas Christian University 





“The sporting pages are getting away from the slang 
writers as rapidly as possible.” This sentence, in a recent let- 
ter from an old friend who is the sports editor of a large city 
newspaper, constituted a statement which I silently and in- 
stinctively challenged. Then I read farther: ‘The successful 
sports sections taboo slang. Not that they become purists, or 
that they ban the usual patter of the particular sport being 
chronicled, but that better English is demanded. No longer is 
one considered high-hat if he chooses to construct sentences 
of three- or four-syllable words.” 

I smiled. It seemed my challenge to the initial statement 
was not unwarranted. A reasonable hypothesis to explain the 
paradoxical statement of my sports-writing friend suggested 
itself: he (and probably many others) had written sports 
“patter” until he no longer recognized it as slang. To him the 
“patter” had become an. entirely normal use of the English 
language. 

A mere cursory examination of the sports pages in any 
newspaper of our country will convince the uninitiated that a 
highly specialized vocabulary is required in order to read 
understandingly. If current widespread sports knowledge 
causes anyone to doubt this fact, let him read an account of a 
cricket game in a London newspaper. Alorg with the special- 
ized vocabulary, or technical terminology, goes a commonly 
accepted jargon made up largely of slang — the “patter” re- 
ferred to in my friend’s letter. To the sports writers on many 
newspapers and to the sports enthusiasts this writing is so 
familiar and so entirely accepted and understandable that they 
cease to regard it as slang. 

A study of sports pages in eleven representative newspapers 
of the United States during January and February, 1934, dis- 
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closed wide variations in practice as to the use of slang. The 
newspapers studied were: Baltimore Evening Sun, Chicago 
Tribune, Dallas Uncle Jake Sports News, Fort Worth Press, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram (morning and evening), Kansas 
City Star, Los Angeles Times, New York World-Telegram, 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and Washington Herald. Among the papers which were most 
prolific in their use of sports slang during the two-months 
period were the Fort Worth Press, the Washington Herald, 
and the New York World-Telegram. Among those in which 
slang was used sparingly are the Kansas City Star and St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

When the noted slang words were analyzed, it was found 
that the incorrect use of correct words constituted the most 
common type of slang. Examples of this practice are: 


DISH —sports program. PINS — legs. 
DUNGEON — last place in stand- |©§ SHEPHERD — coach. 

ings. SPANK — to defeat. 
GARDEN — field (baseball). TARIFF — price of ticket. 
GRAVY — money. WALTZ — round (boxing). 


MENU — program. 


Many other slang words and phrases were used in the at- 
tempt to secure a synonym for the established sports term. 


This group falls into three subgroups, examples of which are 
here listed: 


Descriptive synonyms — 
CHARITY STRIPE — free throw mark (basketball). 
INTERSPHERAL OSCULATION — kiss (billiards). 
MUSCLE BENDER — wrestler. 
PENCIL PUSHER — sports writer. 
STADIUM BOND PAYER — football player. 
FEATHERED MURDER — cock fighting. 
GUTTA PERCHA SWATTING — tennis. 
Misuse of regular sports terms — 
CHUCKER (polo) — inning (baseball). 
GO TO THE PosT (racing) — begin. 
HEAT (racing) — round (boxing). 
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INNING (baseball) — opportunity. 
Synonyms from sports terminology — 
BasBE-RUTH — a home run. 
MACHINE-GUN TICKET — a complimentary ticket. 
ONE-POINTER — free throw (basketball). 


I found numerous examples of slang based upon literary or 
other familiar allusions, such as: 


BOY BLUE — umpire (baseball). 

CARRY THE MAIL —to run with the ball (football). 
Prince oF WALES — fall from horse (noun). 

PULL A SARAH BERNHARDT — to make a farewell tour. 
TOM-TOM BEATING — publicity. 

WAMPUM — money. 


Then there were a few examples of invented words: 
FLOPPEROO — a failure. 
HOMESTERS — home team. 


QUINT — quintet (a concession to the headline writers). 
wow — thrilling contest. 


Sometimes familiar phrases were paraphrased, as, for ex- 
ample, in nom de gridiron. Occasionally a verb was used for a 
noun, as win for victory. And there was one example of the 
curious “language” that belongs to "teen-age America, “pig 
Latin.” This was ellybay for belly. 

In the following vocabulary of the slang words noted there 
is no attempt to list all of the uses to which the word might be 
put, or all of the various meanings which it might have. In- 
stead, each word is listed only in the particular sports usage 
and meaning in which it was found during this study. The 
term “‘general”’ means that the word was found to be used in 
writing of sports in general, or in writing of two or more 
sports. Likewise, the designation of a word as an adjective, 
or noun, or verb, does not mean that it could not, in some 
cases, be used as some other part of speech. Such designation 


means merely that the word, as noted, was thus used at that 
particular time. 


ACE, n. (gerieral) — best player. 
AGATE, n. (baseball) — ball. 
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AGATE-TYPE, a. (general) — insignificant. Agate-type sport, one that 
receives scant newspaper attention. 

ANTHROPOID, n. (wrestling) — wrestler. 

APPLE, n. (baseball) — ball. 

BasE RutTH, n. (baseball) — home run. 

BACKSTOP, n. (baseball) — catcher. 

BAILIWICK, n. (general) — court, diamond; field. 

BEAR DOWN, v. (general) — to try hard; to do one’s best. 

BELT, v. (boxing) — to hit; to knock out. 

BICYCLE RIDER, n. (boxing) — boxer who runs about the ring to 
avoid his opponent. 

BIG EXPLOSION, n. (general) — high spot of competition; principal 
play of a game. 

BONE CRACKER, n. (wrestling) — wrestler. 

BOY BLUE, n. (baseball) — umpire. 

BOW, v. (general) — to be defeated. 

BRIEF, n. (basketball) — basketball suit. 

BUG, n. (general) — lover of sports. 

CAGE, a. (basketball) — cage game, synonym for basketball. 

CAMP, v. (general) — to follow closely; to guard closely. 

CANVAS KISSER, n. (boxing) — boxer. 

CARRY THE MAIL, v. (football) — to run with the ball. 

CASABA, n. (general) — ball. 

CELLAR FORTUNE, n. (basketball) — last place in standings. 

CHARITY STRIPE, n. (basketball) — free throw line. 

CHILL, v. (boxing) — to knock out. 

CHIN CLIPPER, n. (boxing) — boxer. 

CHUCKER, n. (baseball) — inning. 

CIRCUIT, a. (baseball) — circuit drive, a home run. 

CLOUT, n. (baseball) —a hit. 

COME TO BAT, v. (general) — to take part; to be heard. 

CLOTHESLINE CLOUTER, n. (boxing) — boxer. 

CLUBROOM LAWYER, n. (baseball) — a player who is always demand- 
ing his “rights.” 

DISH, n. (general) — sports program; sports event in which a person 
is proficient. 

DIVIDEND, n. (racing) — winnings from bet. 

DOPE, n. (general) — information; statistics; predictions. 

DRILL, n. (general) — practice. 

DUNGEON, n. (general) — last place in standings. 
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DUST, v. (racing) —to run (first). 

ELLYBAY, n. (boxing) — belly. 

FACTORY, n. (sports writing) — newspaper office. 
FEATHERED MURDER, n. (cock fighting) — cock fighting. 
FLAGSHIP, n. (baseball) — leading pitcher. 

FLOPPEROO, n. (general) —a poor performance. 

FLY CHASER, n. (baseball) — outfielder. 

FREE TICKET, n. (baseball) — walk. 

GARDEN, n. (baseball) — field. 

GATE, n. (general) — amount paid in admissions. 

GIFT SHOT, n. (basketball) — free throw. 

GOLDEN CHAIR, n. (general) — first place in standings. 
GOOSE EGG, n. (general) — a “0” score. 

GO PLACES, v. (general) — to win. 

GO TO THE POST, v. (general) — to begin. 

GO TO TOWN, v. (general) — to compete successfully ; to play well. 
GRAVY, n. (general) — money. 

GUTTA PERCHA SWATTING, n. (tennis) — tennis. 
HEAT, n. (boxing) — round. 

HIDE, n. (racing) — race horse. 

HILL, n. (baseball) —— pitcher’s mound. 

HITSMAN, n. (baseball) — batter. 

HOMESTERS, n. (general) — home team. 

HORSEHIDE, n. (baseball) — ball. 

HOSTILITIES, n. (general) — competition; play. 

HOT CORNER, n. (bascball) — third base. 

HURLER, n. (baseball) — pitcher. 

INITIAL SACK, n. (baseball) — first base. 

INJURY SPECIALIST, n. (general) — trainer; doctor. 
INNING, n. (general) — opportunity; chance; turn. 
INTERSPHERAL OSCULATION, n. (billiards) — kiss. 
IVORY HUNTER, n. (baseball) — scout. 

JOURNEY, n. (racing) — race. 

KEYSTONE SACK, n. (baseball) — first base. 

LATHER, wv. (baseball) — to hit. 

LAY AN EGG, v. (general) — to score. 

LITTLE STICKS, n. (bowling) — pins. 

LOCK HORNS, v. (general) — to compete. 

LUG CLIPPER, n. (boxing) — boxer. 

LUG THE TROUBLE, v. (boxing) — to take the aggressive. 
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MACHINE-GUN TICKET, 7. (general) — complimentary ticket. 

MALLET MUSKETEER, 2. (polo) — polo player. 

MAPLE MAULER, 2. (bowling) — bowler. 

MAPLE SPLITTER, n. (bowling) — bowler. 

MASTER MINDING, n. (general) — strategy; technical discussion. 

MENU, n. (general) — program of events. 

MILK WAGON, a. (racing) — slow. A milk wagon race. 

MOISTBALL, n. (baseball) — spitball. 

MONEY, a. (general) — winning. A money player. 

MUSCLE BENDER, n. (wrestling) — wrestler. 

NOM DE GRIDIRON, n. (football) — name under which team plays. 

NATURAL, n. (general) — a sporting event certain to attract a crowd. 

ONE-POINTER, n. (basketball) — free throw. 

ONE-SACKER, n. (baseball) — one-base hit. Used also as two-sacker, 
three-sacker, and, less frequently, four-sacker. 

OUIJA BOARD, v. (boxing) — to knock out. 

PANCAKE, wv. (boxing) —to knock out. 

PAY-OFF, n. (general) — final score; winning play. 

PENCIL PUSHER, n. (sports writing) — sports writer. 

PIGSKIN, n. (football) — ball. 

PILL, n. (golf) — ball. 

PILOT, n. (general) — manager; coach. 

PIN HIS EARS BACK, v. (general) — to defeat. 

PINK, n. (general) — fine physical condition. In the pink. 

PIN BUSTER, n. (bowling) — bowler. 

PIN CRASHER, n. (bowling) — bowler. 

PINS, n. (general) — legs. 

PIN SPILLING, n. (bowling) — bowling. 

PIVOT MAN, n. (football and basketball) — center. 


PORT SIDER, n. (baseball) — left-handed player, particularly the 
pitcher. 


POTATO, n. (general) — ball. 


PRINCE OF WALES, n. (polo; horseback riding) — act of being 
thrown from horse. 


PULL A SARAH BERNHARDT, n. (general) —to make a farewell 
tour. 


PURVEYOR OF THE PADDED MITS, n. (boxing) — boxer. 


PUTT-PUTT, n. (motorboat racing) — motor boat, particularly one 
with an outboard motor. 


QUINT, n. (basketball) — quintet. 
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RABBIT, n. (track; general) —dash man; speed. He had more 
rabbit. 

RATTLE HOME, v. (hockey) — to make (a goal). 

RING WORM, n. (boxing) — boxing enthusiast. 

ROBIN, n. (baseball) — new player. 

ROLLER, n. (bowling) — bowler. 

ROUGHSTER, n. (wrestling) — wrestler. 

SACK, n. (baseball) — base. 

SALARY WHIP, n. (baseball) — pitching arm. 

SCANTIES, n. (basketball) — basketball suit. 

SERVE THE COCKTAIL, v. (baseball) — to pitch. 

SHEPHERD, n. (general) — coach. 

SIDELINER, n. (general) — spectator. 

SIDEWHEELER, n. (baseball) — left-handed pitcher. 

SIGNAL BARKER, n. (football) — quarterback. 

SOCK SCRIVENER, n. (boxing) — boxing reporter. 

SOUP-BONING, n. (baseball) — pitching. 

SOUTHPAW, n. (baseball) — left-handed pitcher. 

SPEED MERCHANT, n. (track) — dash man. 

SPINE PUNISHER, n. (wrestling) — wrestler. 

SPACE GRABBER, n. (general) — publicity writer. 

SPANK, v. (general) — to defeat. 

SPHERE, n. (baseball) — ball. 

SPILLWAY, n. (bowling) — bowling alley. 

SQUARED CIRCLE, n. (boxing) — ring. 

STADIUM BOND PAYER, n. (football) — football player. 

STANZA, n. (baseball) — inning. 

STICK, n. (track) — hurdle. 

STICKHANDLER, n. (hockey) — hockey player. 

STICK SLASHER, n. (hockey) — hockey player. 

STILE SPINNER, n. (general) — one who attends a sporting event. 

SUGAR, n. (general) — money. 

TAKE OVER THE HURDLES, v. (general) — to defeat. 

TANGLE, v. (general) — to compete. 

TARIFF, n. (general) — price of ticket. 

TEA, n. (racing) — stimulant for horse. 

TEACHER, n. (general) —coach (particularly in college sports). 

THEME SONG, n. (football) — principal play. 

THINLY-CLAD, n. (track) — track man. 

THUMP-BUMP BOY, n. (basketball) — basketball player. 
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TOE ARTIST, n. (football) — an adept at kicking field goal, or point 
after touchdown. 

TOM-TOM BEATING, 7. (general) — publicity. 

TOPOFF, n. (basketball) — center tip. 

TOP OF THE HOLE, n. (general) —first place in standings; cham- 
pionship. 

TROUPE, n. (general) — team. 

TUB OF GREASE, n. (wrestling) — fat wrestler. 

TWO-POINTER, n. (basketball) — field goal. 

WALTZ, n. (boxing) — round. 

WAMPUM, n. (general) — money. 

WARM THE PINE, wv. (baseball) — to sit on the bench. 

WHATTAMAN, n. (general) — outstanding performer; bragging 
sports participant. 

WIN, n. (general) — victory. 

WINNING, n. (baseball) — inning. 

WING MAN, n. (football) — end. 

wow, n. (general) — thrilling contest. 


The pun was long ago characterized (I think much too 
sweepingly) as “the lowest form of humor.” The evil repu- 


tation thus attached to it has led writers of all types to use it 
most sparingly, if not to shun it entirely. The following con- 
stitute the few examples of puns which I found in two months 
of sports writing in eleven newspapers: 


“Like the Indian squaw, she had the first buck she ever made.” 
Uncle Jake Sports News, Feb. 17, 1934. 

“The three outstanding hurdlers of the indoor season might be classed 
as highbrows.”” New York World-Telegram, Feb. 14. 

“Football muddle.” Los Angeles Times, Feb. 5. 


“Baer is trying to beat Carnera to the paunch.” Kansas City Star, 
Feb. 4. 


“govern racing stables with a tight rein.” St. Louis Post, Dispatch, 
Feb. 9. 


“Russ Colombo . . . had no voice in the matter.” St. Louis 
Post, Dispatch, Feb. 9. 


“skiming [scheming] for a ski meet.” Los Angeles Times, Feb. 3. 


Much of the color in sports writing comes from the use cf 
slang comparisons and similes. A number of these are unintel- 
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ligible to the uninitiated. The following are the examples 
found: 


“any more sense than a Gertrude Stein interpretation of James 
Joyce with a hangover.” Fort Worth Press, Jan. 26. 

“as bereft of sentiment as Hades is of cellophane.” Washington 
Herald, Jan. 20. 

“as dumb as a carpenter who tries to build a house with a broken 
hammer and a dull saw.” Fort Worth Press, Feb. 15. 

“as famous as ‘Stagg Fears Purdue.’” Baltimore Evening Sun, 
Jan, 22. 

“as forlorn as Phil Cook in a theater without boxes.” Washington 
Herald, Jan. 11. 

“as kind as a Y. M. C. A. secretary.” Washington Herald, Feb. 3. 

“as low as the ring in a Scotchman’s bathtub.” Uncle Jake Sport 
News, Feb. 17. 

“as much emotion as a totem pole.” Washington Herald, Feb. 8. 

“as old as new whisky ought to be.” Washington Herald, Jan. 30. 

“as open as a busted window.” New York World-Telegram, Jan. 
15. 


“as out of place as a trout in a flower bed.” Fort Worth Press, 
Feb. 22. 

“as restless as a lion in a bird cage.” Washington Herald, Jan. 23. 

“as scrambled as a bowl of alphabet soup.” New York World-Tele- 
gram, Jan. 15. 

“as tall as a pint bottle.” Baltimore Evening Sun, Jan. 20. 

“as vicious as a South American jaguar with the toothache.” Fort 
Worth Press, Feb. 7. 

“a cigar as big as a bat.” Washington Herald, Jan. 23. 

“droop like wet spinach.” New York World-Telegram, Feb. 23. 

“feels like the chap who was nipped offering a dog a bone.” Balti- 
more Evening Sun, Jan. 18. 

“fifteen on a side, just like a freshman’s mustache.” Los Angeles 
Times, Feb. 3. 

“folds up like a punctured accordion.”” Washington Herald, Feb. 3. 

“grinning like the cat which et the bird.” Fort Worth Press, Jan. 
29. 
“half way in, like the wife parks the car.” Chicago Tribune, Jan. 
24. ! 

“He fittéd into the Brooklyn scheme as Carnera would fit into the 
Russian ballet.” New York World-Telegram, Feb. 13. 
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“hit like a mule kicks.” Fort Worth Press, Jan. 26. 

“hot as a depot stove.” Uncle Jake Sports News, Jan. 27. 

“hot as a Rio night spot.” Forth Worth Press, Feb. 9. 

“hotter than a .45.” Washington Herald, Feb. 9. 

“a jinx more powerful than a cross-eyed nigger.” Fort Worth Press, 
Feb. 17. 

“leaped like a Russian ballet dancer.” Los Angeles Times, Jan. 31. 

“legs like a couple of well-turned oaks.’”” Washington Herald, Jan. 
17. 

“like a beacon in the sea.”” Washington Herald, Jan. 17. 

“like a Cab Calloway reefer tune.” Fort Worth Press, Jan. 20. 

“like a diamond-back rattler on the strike.” Fort Worth Press, 
Feb. 9. 

“like a flash of lightning.” Baltimore Evening Sun, Jan. 24. 
' “like the good old U. S. Cavalry of Indian fighting movies.” Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, Feb. 13. 

“like the Indian squaw, she had the first buck she ever made.” 
Uncle Jake Sports News, Feb. 17. 

“like a man getting rid of a hot discus.” Fort Worth Press, Feb. 9. 

“like an orange slice.” Chicago Tribune, Jan. 25. 

“like scoring from third base instead of first base.” New York 
W orld-Telegram, Jan. 16. 

“like the shell out of a 10-inch gun.” Fort Worth Press, Feb. 8. 

“like a soft collar fits a sore-necked mule.” Uncle Jake Sports News, 
Feb. 17. 

“like the sound produced by a man pulling a slate pencil through 
clenched teeth.” Washington Herald, Jan. 20. 

“like a southpaw fighting in reverse.” Fort Worth Press, Jan. 20. 

“like straining the hand that rocks the adjective cradle.” Washing- 
ton Herald, Feb. 3. 

“like ten elephants running up and down the floor with the speed of 
rabbits.” Baltimore Evening Sun, Jan. 24. 

“like trying to age Fanny Ward over night.” New York World- 
Telegram, Jan. 15. 

“like trying to handle a horse.” Washington Herald, Jan. 19. 

“look as good as anything.” Washington Herald, Jan. 25. 

“look like a fur-bearing aardvaark.” Washington Herald, Jan. 25. 


“looked like a Rube Goldberg creation.” Fort Worth (Morning) 
Star-Telegram, Feb. 21. 
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“looks like an icicle in a hot oven.” Fort Worth Press, Feb. 21. 

“looks like a refined Hercules with Apollo’s head and temperament.” 
Washington Herald, Jan. 17. 

“lost so much that the books resembled the Red Sea.” Fort Worth 
(Morning) Star-Telegram, Jan. 27. 

“mad as a vegetarian who comes home and finds his wife making a 
big stew.” Uncle Jake Sports News, Feb. 3. 

“a name like Hit-Him-in-the-Kishkis.” New York World-Tele- 
gram, Jan. 15. 

“no more difficult than collecting our European debts.” St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Feb. 9. 

“performing with the deadly earnestness of a man carrying a load of 
TNT up a toboggan slide.” Washington Herald, Feb. 7. 

“a pocket of coins that sounded like King Arthur falling down the 
Monument stairs in full armor.”” Washington Herald, Jan. 23. 

“puffing like Kate Smith.” Fort Worth Press, Feb. 1. 

“ran like somebody was right behind him with a big knife.” Fort 
Worth Press, Jan. 22. 

“remained behind, like so much driftwood washed up on the beach 
and left to dry.” Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Feb. 7. 


“retreated to the ropes like a matador from a bull.” Los Angeles 
Times, Feb. 1. 


“a right-hand swing like a derrick boom.” Fort Worth Press, Feb. 


9. 

“the same effect as a sudden command of ‘Stick ’em up!’” Los 
Angeles Times, Feb. 7. 

“shrink like a toy balloon in contact with a sharp pin.” Uncle Jake 
Sports News, Jan. 27. 

“stood out like a collegian among a bunch of kids.” Chicago T'rib- 
une, Jan. 25. 

“stormed around like a caged lion.” Fort Worth Press, Feb. 2. 

“sticking out straight, like the palm of a head waiter at Miami 
Beach.” New York World-Telegram, Feb. 23. 

“struggling that makes the brawls of the Kilkenny cat look like a 
munching party given by rabbits.” Los Angeles Times, Feb. 13. 

“swept aside records like mere pine needles.” Los Angeles Times, 


Feb. 5. 


“Tennis .is like artichokes, either you like it or you don’t.” New 
York World-Telegram, Feb. 24. 
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“wavering like a sapling in a hurricane.”” Los Angeles Times, Feb. 
1. 


“which, like oleomargarine, isn’t as bad as it sounds.” Los Angeles 
Times, Feb. 1. 

“with all the grace of a matador twirling his cape.”” Los Angeles 
Times, Jan. 31. 

“with all the tenacity of a guy chinning himself for the twelfth 
time.” Los Angeles Times, Feb. 3. 

“work like you get hunting jackrabbits.” New York World-Tele- 
gram, Jan. 15. 

“wrapped his legs around him like an octopus.” Los Angeles Times, 
Feb. 1. 


“wrestling, like the Einstein theory, is bent space.” Fort Worth 
Press, Jan. 26. 


In addition to slang words and comparisons and similes, 
certain sports writers delight in using extravagant statement, 
ridicule, exaggeration, satire, absurdities, etc., in such a man- 
ner that there is no way in which the compenent parts used in 
obtaining the effect can be listed separately. The following 
quotations in full are examples: 


“As for his left hand, he might just as well have left it at his hotel.” 
Henry McLemore, Fort Worth Press, Feb. 9. 

“Brooklyn is the last frontier of baseball fiction, the lone surviving 
outpost of big league romance.” Joe Williams, New York World- 
Telegram, Feb. 13. 

“a clowning technique that was a cross between a chimpanzee playing 
handball and a third rate burlesque comedian.” Henry McLemore, 
Fort Worth Press, Feb. 9. 

“customers are clamoring for a chance to lay their money on some 
beetle whose neck will feel the caress of a floral horseshoe only when 
the milk companies go in for decorating their delivery teams.” Henry 
McLemore, Fort Worth Press, Feb. 2. 

“a few cubic inches short of Napoleonic in his wisdom.” Joe Wil- 
liams, New York World-Telegram, Feb. 13. 

“He could spot Grant’s Tomb the first lick and still beat it to the 
size of a dog kennel in one round.” Henry McLemore, Fort Worth 
Press, Feb. 9. 

“helped Tex Rickard to spin the turnstiles with the silver of the sus- 
taining saps.” Bill Broucher, Fort Worth Press, Feb. 10. 
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“He is too valuable a player to warm the pine, no matter who is 
serving the cocktails.” Bill Croum, Fort Worth (Morning) Star- 
Telegram. 

“He was a Toscanini directing Borah Minnevitch’s Harmonica 
Band, a J. P. Morgan running a newsstand.” Henry McLemore, 
Fort Worth Press, Feb. 22. 

“How would you feel if you’d been playing the cakes and coffee 
route for years and somebody suddenly dropped you in soft on the 
champagne and caviar circuit?” Pat Robinson, Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, Feb. 5. 

“1934, the year that saw the birth of the Blue Eagle and the resur- 
rection of the Pink Elephant.” Joe Williams, Forth Worth Press, 
Feb. 14. 

“the ‘Oh, God, what page shall I turn to now?’ type of boxer, who 
has, obviously, got it out of a book.” Paul Gallico, Los Angeles Times, 
Feb. 13. 

“serenaded the customers with a point-collecting duet.” Vincent X. 
Flaherty, Washington Herald, Feb. 14. 

“Tex would have the guy out in a leopard skin suit chasing rattle- 
snakes for breakfast.” Bill Broucher, Fort Worth Press, Feb. 10. 

“They were out hunting humming birds with howitzers.” Joe Wil- 
liams, New York World-Telegram, Feb. 20. 

“Werther Arcelli — get the combination of sauerkraut and spaghetti 
in names.” Wray, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Fed. 9. 

“the wildest thing since somebody discovered gasoline could make 
buggies go faster than horses could.” Bill Henry, Los Angeles Times, 
Feb. 13. 

“will just let nature take its course and when the gravy’s being 
spilled will be there to get ours.” Pat Robinson, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, Feb. 5. 

















MEASURING THE ETHICS OF AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPERS 


VII. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF NEWSPAPER 
ETHICAL CODES? 


By Susan M. Kinosspury, HorNett Hart, and Associates 


Bryn Mawr College 


In the first chapter of this report it was stated that conflicts 
among the various functions of the newspaper and between 
these functions and the interests of various groups in society 
have given rise to the ethical problems of the press. Theories 
and methods for handling these problems are embodied in 
codes of ethics drawn up by national and state associations of 
newspaper editors and in the rules of practice maintained by 
individual papers. These have been the object of considerable 
discussion by writers within and without the profession, but so 
far no one has attempted a thorough analysis of well-known 
codes and a synthesis of the important points contained in each 
of them. The outline that follows attempts to show how each 
newspaper function may conflict with some other function or 
with the interests of a given group or individual. 

I. The News Function 
a. Conflicts with 
1. Public welfare (selection of news) 
2. Persons featured in the news (regard for private 
rights and reputations) 
b. Is subject to unintentional violations (inaccuracy, careless- 
ness, personal bias of reporter or editor) 
II. The Propaganda Function 
Conflicts with 


a. News function (bias, suppression, falsification, distor- 
tion ) 

b. Public welfare 

c. Group or individual welfare 


1 This is the final paper of the series published by the JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY giving the results of the Bryn Mawr study. 
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III. The Amusement Function 
Conflicts with public welfare (sensationalism) 
VI. The Advertising Function 
a. Involves welfare of consumer (pernicious advertising) 
b. Involves rights of advertiser 
V. The Profit-Making Function 
Conflicts with 
a. News function 
b. Public welfare 
VI. Attitude Toward Competitors 
Conflicts with personal progress 
VII. Professional Responsibility 


To compare the various codes, point by point, as each pre- 
sents itself in connection with a fundamental ethical conflict, is 
the purpose of this chapter. The editorial associations and 
newspapers whose codes will be analyzed are here listed with 
abbreviations that are used throughout the section: American 
Society of Newspaper Editors (A. S. N. E.) ; Kansas Editorial 
Association (Kansas); Oregon State Editorial Association 
(Oregon); Missouri State Press Association (Missouri) ; 
Texas Press Association (Texas) ; Washington Press Associa- 
tion (Washington) ; South Dakota Press Association (South 
Dakota) ; Wisconsin Press Association (Wisconsin) ; Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association (S. N. P. A.); Illinois 
Press Association (Illinois); New Jersey Press Association 
(New Jersey) ; Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ledger) ; Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle (Eagle); Christian Science Monitor (C. S. 
M.); Springfield Republican; Detroit News; Seattle Times; 
and the Hearst papers (Hearst). 


I. THE NEWS FUNCTION 


The newspaper’s function is defined as being a disseminator 
of information as seen in three of the codes, and stated by the 
two national organizations, and also by the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation. This principle is recognized as fundamental in many 
other codes, though not in such direct terms as here given: 


The primary function of newspapers is to communicate to the human 
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race what its members do, feel, and think. (A. S. N. E.) 
[Journalism’s] primary object is to inform through the narration, 
explanation, and interpretation of events in their season. ( Illinois.) 
A newspaper’s first duty is to print the news honestly and fairly to 
all, unbiased by any other consideration, even including its own edi- 


torial opinion. (S. N. P. A.) 


lal. News Versus Public Welfare. 

To print the news is universally recognized as the first duty 
of a newspaper. But more than half of the ethical codes rec- 
ognize the conflict between news and “social policy,” and de- 
mand the right of a newspaper to suppress anything that runs 


counter to the ‘public good” or “public welfare” or “social 
interest.” 


Our columns . . . must be governed by the public welfare; no 
other consideration for suppression of news is defensible. . . . (S.N. 
P. A.) 


We will consider all that we write or publish for public consumption 
in the light of its effect upon social policy, refraining from writing or 
from publishing if we believe our material to be socially detrimental. 
(Oregon) 

We deem suppression to be a righteous function of ethical journalism 
to enforce omission of undue matter based upon an honorable intent to 
serve public good, and not selfish purpose. (South Dakota) 

Guaranteed the freedom of its press, the profession of journalism rec- 
ognizes liberty is not license. It therefore reserves to itself the right of 
decision in what shall be printed and what shall be omitted. (South 
Dakota) 

Its [journalism’s] duty requires that it shall constantly endeavor to 
publish nothing that is contrary to the public good. (Illinois) 

If the public or social interest seems to be best conserved by suppres- 
sion, we may suppress: but the motive in such instances must always be 
the public or social interest and not the personal or commercial interest. 
(Oregon) 

To suppress the truth, when it properly belongs to the public, is a 
betrayal of public faith. (Missouri) 


Selection of news, some of the state and individual codes 
claim, is perfectly legitimate if such selection is based on a true 
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estimate of what is “important,” and yet in no way fails to 
present the truth, when it does have “‘public significance.” 


No newspaper can print all the truth. It must endeavor so to select 
the news it publishes as to express the many aspects of truth most accu- 
rately in fact, in proportion, and in emphasis. (Illinois) 

We believe that a newspaper should publish the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth concerning all matters of importance 
to readers as citizens of the community, the state, and the nation. 
( Wisconsin ) 

Carefully estimate every piece of news you get. There is ample space 
for important news. Unimportant news should be disposed of as briefly 
as possible. (Springfield Republican) 

We will try to observe due proportion in the display of news to the 
end that inconsequential matter may not seem to take precedence in 
social importance over news of public significance. (Oregon) 


The crux of the matter is of course to decide whether news 
of anti-social happenings is or is not detrimental to social and 
public welfare. This relation of news to the public welfare is 
therefore discussed rather fully by the codes. Generally speak- 
ing, they seem to feel that it is the way the news is handled 
that counts rather than suppression or exclusion. They do, how- 
ever, indicate tests for discrimination. For example, “The 
news should be ‘helpful’ rather than harmful”; it should not 
‘offend the moral sensibilities” ; it should not supply incentives 
to base conduct; it should not publish “sordid details.” 


A newspaper cannot escape conviction of insincerity if while pro- 
fessing high moral purpose it supplies incentives to base conduct, such as 
are found in details of vice and crime, publication of which is not 
demonstrably for the public good. (A. S. N. E.) 

We believe that news of crime, scandal and vice should be presented 
in such a manner as to deter readers from attempting to imitate the 
criminal and the vicious. A newspaper that goes into the home should 
publish nothing that cannot be read aloud in the family circle. (Wis- 
consin ) 

News of crime, scandal and horror should be neither emphasized nor 
suppressed, but given attention proportionate to its importance in the 
daily life of decent men. (Illinois) 

We will keep our writings and our publications free from unrefine- 
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ment, except so far as we may sincerely believe publication of sordid 
details to be for social good. (Oregon. Similar statement in South 
Dakota code.) 

Certain crimes against private morality which are revolting to our 
finer sensibilities should be ignored entirely; however, in the event of 
their having become public with harmful exaggerations, we may make 
an elementary statement, couched in the least suggestive language. . . . 
In no case should the reckless daring of a suspect be lionized. Except 
when the suspect has escaped, his picture should never be printed. 
(Kansas) 

News is the impartial report of the activities of mind, men and matter 
which do not offend the moral sensibilities of the more enlightened 
people. (Kansas) 

It [Brooklyn Eagle] prints all the news, but aims to emphasize what 
is helpful rather than harmful. (Brooklyn Daily Eagle) 


la2. News versus Privacy and Reputation 

Another major conflict takes place when adherence to a pol- 
icy of printing all the news for the good of the public would 
involve the feelings or reputation of persons named in the news. 
The primary principles here enunciated are the right of pri- 
vacy, protection of reputation, and “fair play.” Consideration 


for the helpless and innocent is declared to be an important 
ethical obligation. 


A newspaper should not publish unofficial charges affecting reputation 
or moral character without opportunity given to the accused to be 
heard; right practice demands the giving of such opportunity in all 
cases of serious accusation outside judicial proceedings. A newspap:r 
should not invade private rights or feelings without sure warrant of 
public right as distinguished from public curiosity. (A. S. N. E.) 

We believe that all persons and all organizations are entitled to fair 
play in the columns of the newspaper. 

We believe in the right of privacy of individuals in all matters not of 
public concern. (Wisconsin) 

A man’s name and portrait are his private property and the point 
where they cease to be private and become public should be defined for 
our association. (Kansas) 

Consideration for the unfortunate and for the guiltless victims of the 
faults of others. Since publicity is the greatest deterrent of crime, we 
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must expose fearlessly and without favor the names of lawbreakers, but 
we should protect the names of members of their families and other 
associates. No story justifies needless damage to a good reputation nor 
wanton pain to the innocent. . . . If we do anyone an injustice, we 
should correct it at once, whether the injured person demands it or not. 
(S. N. P. A.) 

Be very careful about writing obituaries. Make every possible effort 
to get the facts and write them accurately. Omit reference to aspects 
of the dead person’s life, unless the circumstances are exceptional, which 
would pain or aggrieve the surviving relatives and friends. (Springfield 
Republican) 

When a person is charged with crime or has done something immoral 
or discreditable, do not intrude the names of prominent relatives who 
are in no way involved. In writing obituaries do not emphasize unfor- 
tunate incidents in the lives of well-reputed persons. . . . Always 
hesitate to write anything that will offend the members of a race or sect. 

Do not mention the nationality or religious belief of a person 
under arrest unless that is an essential and inevitable feature of the 
story. (Brooklyn Daily Eagle) 

Time heals all things but a woman’s damaged reputation. Be careful 
and cautious and fair and decent in dealing with any man’s reputation, 
but be doubly so — and then some — when a woman’s name is at stake. 
Do not by direct statement, jest, or careless reference, raise a question 
mark after any woman’s name if it can be avoided — and it usually can. 
Even if a woman slips, be generous; it may be a crisis in her life. Print- 
ing the story may drive her to despair; kindly treatment may leave her 
with hope. No story is worth ruining a woman’s life —or a man’s 
either. (Detroit News) 

Beware of imputations of wrong-doing in connection with mysterious 
disappearances. (Christian Science Monitor) 

We will not make “privileged utterance” a cloak for unjust attack, or 
spiteful venting, or carelessness in investigation, in the cases of parties or 
persons. We will aim to protect, within reason, the rights of individuals 
mentioned in public documents, regardless of the effect on “good stories” 
or upon editorial policy. We will deal by all persons alike so far as is 
humanly possible, not varying from the procedure of any part of this 
code because of the wealth, influence, or personal situation of the per- 
sons concerned, except as hereinafter provided. It shall be one of our 
canons that mercy and kindliness are legitimate considerations in any 
place of journalism. (Oregon) 
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It is the function of an honest newspaper to print the news without 
fear or favor. Publicity brings correction. But no report should be 
written that can be interpreted as revealing a petty malice on the part of 
the reporter or the paper in attributing wrongful acts to any person. 
(Springfield Republican) 


The Kansas code carries this principle of regard for private 
rights into the realms of the courts and condemns at length un- 
fair treatment of accused criminals. It declares that justice 
toward criminal suspects may be hampered by a mistaken sense 
of obligation to the public in ferreting out information; it con- 
demns 


(1) The practice of reporters making detectives and spies of them- 
selves in their endeavors to investigate the guilt or innocence of those 
under suspicion. 

Reporters should not enter the domain of law in the apprehension of 
criminals, They should not become a detective or sweating agency for 
the purpose of furnishing excitement to the readers. 

No suspect should have his hope of a just liberty foiled through the 
great prejudice which the public has formed against him because of the 
press verdict slyly couched in the news report, even before his arrest. 

(2) The publication of the rumors and common gossips or the as- 
sumptions of a reporter relative to a suspect pending his arrest or the 
final culmination of his trial. 

In dealing with the suspicions against agents of private institutions, 
facts alone, put in their true relations, should again be used. 

But in this class of stories suspicions and conclusions should be con- 
fined to those of the parties directly interested and no statement of one 
party to the affair reflecting upon another should be published without 
at the same time publishing a statement of the accused relative thereto. 

The comment of those not directly involved should not be published 
previous to the arrest or pending the trial. 

In dealing with the offenses against private morality, we should re- 
fuse to print any record of the matter, however true, until the warrant 
has been filed or the arrest made, and even then our report should con- 
tain only an epitome of the charges by the plaintiff and the answers by 
the defendant, preferably secured from their respective attorneys. 


No society gossips or scandals, however true, should ever be published 
concerning such cases. 
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However prominent the principals, offenses against private morality 
should never receive first-page position and their details should be elimi- 
nated as much as possible. 

Have a sure voucher for every statement, especially for censure. 
There is a wide gap between accusation of crime and actual guilt. Deal 
gently with weak and helpless offenders. (Kansas) 

All persons have equal rights in the court of conscience, as well as in 
courts of law. (Ledger) 


And again the Kansas code condemns as against truth the 
making of a “good story” out of an interview, and urges that 
it frequently leads to unfair treatment of the person inter- 
viewed. Indeed various codes make particular reference to 
this evil. One code even makes a statement regarding confi- 
dences: 


The publication of fake interviews made up of assumed views of an 
individual, without his consent. . . . The publication of interviews 
in quotations unless the exact approved language of the interviewer is 
being reported. . . . We should not allow the presumed knowledge 


on the part of the one interviewed that we are newspaper men to permit 
us to quote them without their explicit permission, but where such 
knowledge is certaim we insist upon our right to print the news unless 
directly forbidden. . . . An interview or statement should not be 
displayed previous to its publication without the permission of the 
author. (Kansas) ; 

Never put within quotation marks in your copy what people say to 
you in an interview without 

First — An understanding with them that they are to be quoted. 

Second — Letting them know just what words you attribute to them. 
(Springfield Republican) 

To maintain absolute secrecy as to source of news or news informa- 
tion given in good faith, when requested or understood by the inform- 
ant. (New Jersey) 


1b 1. Unintentional Violations 

The conflict of the news function with inaccuracy and bias is 
far more difficult to solve, as one must realize that mistakes 
will occur, for even the best newspaper men are not infallible. 
It is a cardinal principle in the national and many state and 
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individual codes that the newspaper should strive for accuracy 
and be willing to acknowledge and correct mistakes. 


By every consideration of good faith a newspaper is constrained to be 
truthful. It is not to be excused for lack of thoroughness or accuracy 
within its control or failure to obtain command of these essential qual- 
ities. 

Headlines should be fully warranted by the contents of the articles 
which they surmount. (A. S. N. E.) 

TRUTH, first, last and always, to the limit of our ability; to be 
accurate as human fallibility on the part of others as well as of ourselves 
will permit; to willingly mislead none and to be fair to all. (S. N. 
P. A.) 

We will interpret accuracy not merely as the absence of actual mis- 
statement, but as the presence of whatever is necessary to prevent the 
reader from making a false deduction. (Oregon) 

To make prompt and complete corrections of serious mistakes of fact 
or opinion, whatever their origin. (New Jersey) 

It is the privilege, as it is the duty, of a newspaper to make prompt 
and complete correction of its own serious mistakes of fact or opinion, 
whatever their origin. (A. S. N. E.) 

Make the paper accurate and trustworthy. Compare statements in 
our paper with those in other papers and find out which are accurate. 
( Hearst) 

We should work to have the word RELIABLE stamped all over 
every paper. . . . Never leave the reader of The News misinformed 
on any subject. . . . Corrections should never be given grudgingly. 
Always make them cheerfully, fully, and in larger type than the error, 
if any difference. The most valuable asset of any paper is its reputation 
for telling the truth; the only way to have that reputation is to tell the 
truth. (Detroit News) 

The cardinal principle of good newspaper work is accuracy. 

Verify your facts. . . . Get names right. . . . Be fair. 
Get both sides. (Brooklyn Daily Eagle) 

Take care to be right. Better be right than quickest with the “news” 
which is often false. It is bad to be late, but worse to be wrong. 
(Ledger) 

Never deliberately pervert or misrepresent facts. (New Jersey) 

News should be uncolored report of all vital facts accurately stated, 
insofar as it is possible to arrive at them. (South Dakota) 
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Il. THE PROPAGANDA FUNCTION 


A second important function is to interpret the news, to 
mold public opinions, and to promote the views of the owner, 


as expressed in the following code of the Southern Associa- 
tion: 


Its [the newspaper’s] second duty is to construe honestly and fairly, 
in its editorial columns, happenings at home and abroad, that the people 
may realize their full benefit under a republic and require of public off- 
cials faithful performance of the duties entrusted to them 2s servants of 
the people. (S. N. P. A.) 

[The press] must be free to emphasize and advocate through news 
and opinion such principles and policies as it believes to be to the best 
interest of society without incurring blame for so doing. (Illinois) 


Il a. Propaganda Versus News. 

Between the news and propaganda functions exists a con- 
flict around which centers one of the real problems of the 
press. The danger is that if the facts about the news tend to 
disparage or weaken the newspaper’s policy on a particular 
issue, the news stories may be subjected to coloring, bias, and 
distortion, or they may even be entirely suppressed. But eth- 
ical codes oppose strongly such a procedure, urging against 
partisanship and a confusion of opinion and fact, and of news 
and editorial opinion. 


In the news columns [partisanship] is subversive of a fundamental 
principle of the profession. (A. S. N. E.) 

Sound practice makes clear distinction between news reports and ex- 
pressions of opinion. News reports should be free from opinion or bias 
of any kind. 

This rule does not apply to so-called special articles unmistakably de- 
voted to advocacy or characterized by a signature authorizing the 
writer’s own conclusions and interpretations. (A. S. N. E.) 

It is the reporter’s office to chronicle events, to collect facts; com- 
ments on the facts are reserved for the editor. (Ledger) 

Eliminate, in so far as possible, personal opinions from news columns, 
but be leaders in thought in editorial columns, and make criticisms con- 
structive. (New Jersey) 

Be fair and impartial in the news columns at least. (Hearst) 
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Il b. Propaganda Versus Public Welfare. 

Having relegated propaganda to the editorial columns, the 
codes insist on truth in those discussions. Also, the necessity 
for authority, by signature, of all propaganda or opinion, is 
urged over and over again. Above all stands the public interest. 


No person who controls the policy of a newspaper should at the same 
time hold office or have affiliations, the duties of which conflict with the 
public service that his newspaper should render. (Missouri) 

We will rise above party and other partisanship in writing and pub- 
lishing, supporting parties and issues only so far as we sincerely believe 
them to be in the public interest. (Oregon) 

Partisanship in editorial comment which knowingly departs from the 
truth, does violence to the best spirit of American journalism. (A. S. 
N. E.) 

We believe that editorials should present truth as the writer sees it, 
uncolored by bias, prejudice, or partisanship. (Wisconsin) 

Editorial comment should always be fair and just and not controlled 
by business or political expediency. Nothing should be printed edi- 
torially which the writer will not readily acknowledge as his own in 
public. (Missouri) 

Whereas a view or conclusion is the product of some mind or minds, 
and whereas the value and significance of a view is dependent upon the 
known merit of its author or authors, the reader is entitled and has the 
right to know the personal identity of the author, whetlier by the signa- 
ture in a communication, the statement of the reporter in an interview, 
or the caption in a special article, and the paper as such should in no 
wise become an advocate. We should not even by insinuation interpret 
as facts our conclusions, unless by signature we become personally re- 
sponsible for them. (Kansas) 

We will not permit, unless in exceptional cases, the publishing of 
news and editorial matter not prepared by ourselves or our staffs, be- 
lieving that original matter is the best answer to the peril of propa- 
ganda. (Oregon) 

We believe that no propaganda or publicity matter should be pub- 
lished unless it contains information to which readers are entitled, and 
that whenever such material is printed, its source should be plainly indi- 
cated. (Wisconsin) 

The public welfare has higher claims than any party cry. (Ledger) 
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IIc. Propaganda Versus Individual Welfare. 

The propaganda function becomes unethical when it inter- 
feres with justice or is derogatory to a given individual or 
group. 


In dealing with the suspicions against public officials or trustees we 


urge that only facts put in their true relations and records be used in 
the news reports. 


No presumption or conclusion of the reporter should be allowed to 
enter, even though it has all the elements of a correct conclusion. 


Conclusions and presumptions should be placed in interviews with 
the identity of their author easily apparent. 

If an editor desires to draw a conclusion on the case, let him sign it. 
Do not hide behind the impersonality of the paper with your personal 
opinions. (Kansas) 

RESPECT AND TOLERANCE for those of different religions, races and 
circumstances of life. Ridicule may bring only pain to them but its 
author cannot escape real injury in loss of respect in which he is held by 
the public and by himself. (S. N. P. A.) 


Ill. THE AMUSEMENT FUNCTION 


That the normal public turns to the newspaper for thrills 
and excitement and that it is willing to pay for such amusement, 
newspaper editors and owners do not deny. “Be reliable in all 
things, as well as entertaining and amiable, show appreciation 
for reporters who can make the truth interesting,” instructs 
W.R. Hearst. But the amusement function can easily become 
a social menace when the type of thrill provided excites the 
morbid or depraved tendencies in human nature. How far is 
it legitimate to go on “giving the public what it wants,’’ when 
the profits of the business are so dependent on this function? 
While most ethical codes have little to say in regard to this 


function, a few codes urge decency and cleanliness in language 
and thought. 


Decency, which should be the guiding star in the printing of news, 
editorials, advertising, and all feature articles or illustrations. Even 
though, at times, pruriency, morbidness and a desire for sensationalism 
may seem to be in demand by the reading public, it is a newspaper’s 
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duty to keep its own columns decent and thus strive to hold steady the 
public mind in the path of right, morality and the service of God. “Is 
it fit to print and be read by my own mother, wife or daughter?” 
should be the test, rather than “Will it sell more papers?” Let us be 
enterprising without being sensational. (S. N. P. A.) 

Keep the paper clean in language and thought. Profane or suggestive 
words are not necessary. When in doubt, think of a 13-year-old girl 
reading what you are writing. (Detroit News) 

Omit things that will offend nice people. Atvoid coarseness and slang, 
and a low tone. The most sensational news can be told if it is written 
properly. (Hearst) 

Rules of decency . . . censor discussion of the physiology of con- 
ception and childbirth, scandalous matter, improper relations between 
the sexes and the use of certain words relating thereto, news of sex 
crimes, and unpleasant details of suffering. (Seattle Times) 


IV. THE ADVERTISING FUNCTION 
IV a. Consumer Welfare 


Another important newspaper function is to provide a me- 
dium for producer to reach consumer through legitimate ad- 
vertising. It has of course been a long and difficult struggle on 
the part of the best newspapers to avoid the conflict by dis- 
criminating against certain kinds of advertising. Most, if not 
all, the codes set forth principles to guide the action of the 
press. 

Fundamentally, say the codes, advertising should be clean, 
wholesome, and informational. While a paper cannot under- 
take to guarantee the claims of advertisers, they should make 
investigations of suspicious statements, and, some codes urge, 
should insist that advertisements be signed. Truth and justice 
are as important in advertisements as in news or editorials, and 
no matter should be accepted that is dishonest, deceptive or 
misleading, or socially harmful, or fraudulent in intent. And 
advertisements should not be disguised as news or editorials. 


Advertising disguised as news or editorial should not be accepted. 
Political advertising especially should show at a glance that it is adver- 
tising. It is just as bad to be bribed by the promise of political patron- 
age as to be bribed by political cash. (Missouri) 
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We will codperate with those social interests whose business it is to 
raise the ethical standard of advertising. 

We will discourage and bar from our columns advertising which in 
our belief is intended to deceive the reader in his estimate of what is 
advertised. (This clause is intended to cover the many phases of fraud, 
and unfair competition, and the advertising of articles that seem likely 
to be harmful to the purchaser’s morals or health.) 

We will not make our printing facilities available for the production 
of advertising which we believe to be socially harmful or fraudulent in 
its intent. 

We repudiate the principle of “Letting the buyer beware.” We can- 
not agree to guarantee advertising, but we assume a definite attitude 
toward the advertising that we write, solicit, or print. We believe that 
the same canons of truth and justice should apply in advertising and 
circulation as we are adopting for news and editorial matter. (Oregon) 

It is not good ethics nor good business to accept advertisements that 
are dishonest, deceptive, or misleading. Concerns or individuals who 
want to use your columns to sell questionable stocks or anything else 
which promises great returns for small investment should always be 
investigated. Our readers should be protected from advertising sharks. 
( Missouri) 

We condemn as against moral decency the publication of any adver- 
tisement which will obviously lead to any form of retrogression such as 
private medical personals, indecent massage parlor advertisements, pri- 
vate matrimonial advertisements, physician’s or hospital’s advertisements 
for the care of private diseases, which carry in them any descriptive 
matter of the same. (Kansas) 

Advertising columns must be as clean and honest and trustworthy as 
news and editorial columns. (Illinois) 

Advertising should be decent and honest in its selling intent and free 
from misleading or untrue statement. (South Dakota) 

To decline any advertisement which has a tendency to mislead or 
which does not conform to business integrity. (New Jersey) 

We believe that the purpose of newspaper advertising is to create a 
demand for commodities or services, to inform readers, not to mislead 
or defraud them. 

We believe that advertisements should be as clean and wholesome as 
news and editorials, (Wisconsin) 

To investigate all questionable advertising offered, and refuse space to 
misleading, dishonest, or illegitimate advertisements. (Texas and 


Washington ) 
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The authorship of an advertisement should be so plainly stated in the 
context or at the end that it could not avoid catching the attention of 
the reader before he has left the matter. Unsigned advertisements in 
the news columns should either be preceded or followed by the word 
“advertisement” or its abbreviation. (Kansas) 

Do not accept any advertising which is detrimental to the public wel- 
fare. Questionable financial, objectionable medical, clairvoyants, spirit- 
ualists, fortune tellers and fake advertising of any and every description 
have no place in the Hearst newspapers. Our readers trust us. We 
would not deceive them in our news or editorial columns. We must not 
allow others to deceive them in our advertising columns. (Hearst) 


IV b. Rights of the Advertiser. 

Since the advertiser is paying for the space, the newspaper is 
obliged to see that he is given every consideration commensu- 
rate with sound business principles. Several codes define the 
relationship hut especially does the Kansas code formulate eth- 
ical standards in this respect, noting four important principles : 


(1) Circulation should be known and honestly communicated to 
advertisers. 
(2) Costs should be known and rates should be standardized and 
uniform, and free advertising should not be permitted. 

(3) Space for advertising should be limited only by the moral de- 
cency of the matter. 
(4) The paper should have the right to make contracts, but secret 
rebates, courtesies and exchange a-ticles should not be allowed. 
The claiming of more subscribers than are actually on the paid list in 
order to secure larger advertising prices is obtaining money under false 
pretenses. The advertiser is entitled to know just what he is getting for 
his money, just what the newspaper is selling to him. Subscription lists 
made up at nominal prices or secured by means of premiums or contests 
are to be strictly avoided. (Missouri) 
Subscribers are urged to supply advertisers with full information 
regarding character and extent of circulation, including detailed circu- 
lation statements . . . and to solicit subscriptions and advertising 
upon the merits of the newspaper. (New Jersey) 
All advertising rates should be on a unit per thousand basis and all 
advertisers are entitled to a full knowledge of the circulation, not only 
of the quantity but also of the distribution. Statements of circulation 
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should show the number of bona fide subscribers, the number of ex- 
changes, the number of complimentaries, and the number sold to news- 
dealers, and if possible the locality of distribution, in a general way. 

Basis — We do not favor the establishment of a minimum rate card 
for advertising which would be uniform among publishers, but we do 
favor a more thorough understanding of the subject of costs, and com- 
mend to our members the labors of the American Printer’s Cost Com- 
mission of the First International Cost Congress recently held in Chi- 
cago. Let us learn our costs and then each establish a rate card based 
upon our investment and the cost of production, having no consideration 
for the comparative ability of the advertisers to pay, or the semi-news 
nature of the advertisement. 

Quantity Discount — We consider it unwise to allow discounts 
greater than 10 per cent from the rate of first insertion for succeeding 
insertions. 

Acceding to any other desires on the part of traders is knocking the 
foundations out from under the advertising business — the freedom of 
space. We hold that the freedom of space (where the payment is not a 
question) should only be restricted by the moral decency of the adver- 
tising matter. 

Compensation — We condemn the signing of contracts carrying with 
them the publication of any amount of free reading matter. 

The specific trade name of an article of commerce or the name of a 
merchant, manufacturer, or professional man with reference to his 
wares, products, or labors should not be mentioned in a pure news story. 

Position contracts should be charged a fixed percentage above the 
established rate of the paper, and no contracts should be signed wherein 
a failure to give the position required results in a greater reduction from 
the established rate than the position premium is greater than the estab- 
lished rate. 

We hold the right of the publisher to become a broker in land, loan, 
rental, and mercantile transactions through his want and advertising 
columns, and condemn any movement of those following such lines to 
restrict this right of the publisher to the free sale of his space for the 
purpose of bringing buyer and seller together. 

This shall not be construed to warrant the publisher as such in 
handling the details, terms, etc., of the trade, but merely in safeguard- 
ing his freedom in selling his space to bring the buyer and seller to- 
gether, leaving the bargaining to the principals. 

We hold that the freedom of space denies us the right to sign any 
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contract with a firm which contains any restrictions against the wording 
of the copy which we may receive from any other firm, even to the 
mentioning of the goods of the first firm by name. 

We condemn the giving of secret rebates upon the established adver- 
tising rate as published. 

We condemn the acceptance of any exchange articles, trade checks, or 
courtesies in payment for advertising, holding that all advertising should 
be paid for in cash. (Kansas) 

Not to cut prices below published rates, . . . nor to publish or 
claim circulation in excess of actual figures. (Texas) 

Advertising should never be demanded from a customer simply be- 
cause he has given it to another paper. Merit, product, and service 
should be the standard. (Missouri) 

Honest statements of circulation, equitable advertising and subscrip- 
tion rates and scrupulous separation of the business from the professional 
departments of the paper are necessary to the best standards of journal- 
ism. (Illinois) 

We believe that all statements of circulation should give the actual 
number of bona fide subscribers. (Wisconsin) 

We will not advertise our own newspaper or its circulation boast- 
fully, or otherwise, in terms not in harmony with the clauses of this 
code of ethics. (This is intended to cover misleading statements to the 
public or to advertisers as to the whole number of copies printed, num- 
ber of paid-up subscribers, number of street sales, and percentage of 
local circulation. (Oregon) 


V. THE PROFIT-MAKING FUNCTION 


Underlying the amusement and advertising functions is the 
profit-making function which is necessary if the newspaper 
would adequately fulfill all its other functions and obligations. 
Account should first be taken of the fact that the profit-making 
function need not violate good ethics: 


An honest newspaper that serves its public adequately deserves in re- 
turn a support by that public commensurate with the service and ade- 
quate to render it and those who make it independent of other means of 
support. (Illinois) 

Lastly [a newspaper’s] duty is to itself, and its stockholders for un- 
less a fair return on their investment is yielded, the publication must 
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cease and, with it, its opportunity to be of any service to the public. 
(S. N. P. A.) 

As the servant is worthy of his hire, journalism is entitled to a fair 
recompense in proportion as it serves. This must be evidenced by a 
demand which should be sufficient to establish all useful publications 
upon a sound business basis. (South Dakota) 

The right of a newspaper to attract and hold readers is restricted by 
nothing but consideration of public welfare. (A. S. N. E.) 


V a. Conflict with News Function 

But control by moneyed interests, big advertisers, and other 
influences that can “make or break” a newspaper financially, 
often seriously conflict with the interests of the reading public. 
This situation is fully covered by nearly all of the codes in 
which freedom from financial or personal control is urged. 


We believe that neither the business interests of a newspaper nor any 
outside influence should interfere with the publication of the truth in 
news or editorials. (Wisconsin) 

Influence (Reportorial) — No reporter should be retained who ac- 
cepts any courtesies, unusual favors, opportunities for self gain, or side 
employment from any factors whose interests would be affected by the 
manner in which his reports are made. 

Influence (Editorial) — We should avoid permitting large institu- 
tions or persons to own stock in or make loans to our publishing busi- 
ness if we have reasonable grounds to believe that their interest would 
be seriously affected by any other than a true presentation of all news 
and free willingness to present every possible point of view under signa- 
ture or interview. (Kansas) 

Control of news or comment for business considerations is not worthy 
of a newspaper. The news should be covered, written, and interpreted 
wholly and at all times in the interest of the public. Advertisers have 
10 claim on newspaper favor except in their capacity as readers and as 
members of the community. (Missouri) 


V b. Public Welfare 

Similarly, freedom from all obligations, financial, personal 
or institutional, except that of fidelity to the public interest, is 
declared vital to honest journalism. 


Promotion of any private interest contrary to the general welfare for 
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whatever reason, is not compatible with honest journalism. So-called 
news communications from private sources should not be published with- 
out public notice of their sources or else substantiation of their claims to 
value as news, both in form and substance. (A. S. N. E.) 

We will resist outside control in every phase of our practice, be- 
lieving that the best interests of society require intellectual freedom in 
journalism. (Oregon) 

The journalist must safeguard himself and his public from selfish 
interests seeking his aid through propaganda or other biased or falsified 
publicity, paid or unpaid. (Illinois) 

To strive constantly to eliminate free reading notices and to keep 
columns independent of advertising consideration. . . . To consider 
first the interests of the public. (New Jersey) 

The issuance of fake news dispatches, whether the same have for their 
purpose the influencing of stock quotations, elections, or the sale of 
securities or merchandise. Some of the greatest advertising in the world 
has been stolen through news columns in the form of dispatches from 
unscrupulous press agents. Millions have been made on the rise and 
fall of stock quotations caused by newspaper lies, sent out by designing 
reporters. (Kansas) 


VI. ATTITUDE TOWARD COMPETITORS 


Relations with competitors demand the application of cer- 
tain ethical principles and are specifically mentioned in several 
of the codes. One, from the Texas and Washington codes, is 
“to give due credit for all matter copied from other publica- 
tions.” 

The same codes would have their subscribers refrain from 
speaking disparagingly through editorial or news columns of 
competing papers or editors. Another principle, which is 
largely an element of good business as well as sound ethics, is 
contained in the Missouri code: 


To tear down a competitor in order to build up one’s self is not good 
business, nor is it ethical. Newspaper controversies should never enter 
newspaper columns. Good business demands the same treatment to a 
competitor that one would like for the competitor to give to one’s self. 
Create new business rather than try to take away that of another. 


The Kansas code considers it “beneath the dignity of a pub- 
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lisher to place in his columns statements which make invidious 
mf comparisons between the amount of advertising carried or the 
= circulation of his paper and that of his competitor.” In the 
Texas and Washington codes we find a principle that is given 
in no others: Not to attempt to engage help employed by a 
competitor without first informing the competitor and giving 
him an opportunity, if he so desires, to retain that employee. 

“To give proper credit for articles taken from other news- 
papers or publications, and to avoid unfair practices in compe- 
tition with them” is only fair, according to the New Jersey 
code, and the Southern Newspaper Publishers “regard it as 
unwise to underestimate our competitors, unethical to dispar- 
age them, and dishonest to misrepresent them.’ According to 
the Detroit News, “nothing should ever be taken from another 
publication without giving full credit. Merely crediting a 
piece of writing to ‘Exchange’ is not fair.” 


VIl. 





PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 





Professional responsibility involves certain important quali- 
: fications on the part of every person connected with a news- 
* paper. Says the Illinois code: “The profession of journalism 
is a high calling of great responsibility; it demands of its indi- 
vidual members sound moral character, honesty of purpose 
and of performance, courtesy, sympathy and consideration in 
| ne their professional relations with each other and with the public. 
Be | Because of its importance and responsibilities, it requires as 
expert ability, as broad and thorough knowledge and training 
re i as any other learned profession.” 
4 And from the Wisconsin code, “We believe that journalism 
is an honorable profession, essential to the welfare of society.” 


The Oregon code formulates at length a professional stand- 
ard: 








Inaccuracy in journalism is commonly due more to lack of mental 
equipment than to wilfulness of attitude. The ill-equipped man cannot 
be more competent as a journalist than he can as a doctor or engineer. 
Given an ethical attitude, the contribution that each journalist makes to 
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his community and to society is nearly in ratio to his competency. We 
regard journalism as a precise and a learned profession, and it is there- 
fore the second part of this code that: 


By study and inquiry and observation, we will constantly aim to im- 
prove ourselves, so that our writings may be more authentic, and of 
greater perspective, and more conducive to the social good. 

We will consider it an essential in those we employ that they not 
merely be of ethical attitude, but reasonably equipped to carry out their 
ideals. 

We will make care our devotion in the preparation of statements of 
fact and in the utterance of opinion. 

We will advocate in our respective communities the same thorough- 
ness, sound preparation, and pride of craft, that we desire in ourselves, 
our employees and our associates. 

We are accordingly the active enemies of superficiality and pretense. 








NOTES ON THE KINGSBURY-HART 
STUDY 


By LAwrence W. MurpPuy 


University of Illinois 


One thing is clear to me as I study the report of the Bryn 
Mawr research into the ethics of American newspapers.! This 
research does not measure the ethics. It may or may not point 
a direction for further work and it may or may not advance a 
method which, with amendments, will prove useful, but the 
current report does not shed a clear light upon the ethical per- 
formance of the press. Indeed, it does not shed a clear light 
upon the ethical performance of the individual papers studied. 
It amasses much data; it gives some notion of the proportion 
of space devoted to subjects; it labors with the tedious work 
of clipping, measuring, appraising, computing. But its chief 
purpose is lost in a maze of work and in faulty assumptions 
and presumptions. 

The three-fold system of measurement is a failure. The 
index of newspaper sensationalism does not establish a single 
point with reference to the good or bad of anything; the index 
of newspaper bias does not measure the bias of anything; the 
index of pernicious medical advertising does not measure the 
perniciousness of anything. And the study depends for its 
value upon the merit of these three tests. 

In a brief review it is not possible to present all the matters 
which bear upon the judgment rendered in the foregoing para- 
graphs. To do justice to the study, each part should be taken 
up point by point and phrase by phrase and line by line. Thus 
scrutinized, it would yield errors of emphasis, proportion, 
judgment, practical knowledge of newspaper practice, inter- 
pretation of code statements, classification, historical detail, 
findings of previous studies. 

Thus scrutinized, the results of the study would show great 


1 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June, September, December, 1933; June, September, 
December, 1934. Also partially reported in the New Republic in 1930. 
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variance with the seasoned and expert judgment of great news- 
paper men — men of the highest integrity and most depend- 
able judgment, men who have judged more stories and more 
headlines from an ethical point of view than all of the Bryn 
Mawr researchers combined. Until the day when better 
studies come along I prefer the judgments of the Portland 
Oregonian, the Milwaukee Journal, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, the Minneapolis Journal, the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, the Atlanta Constitution, the New York Evening Post, 
the Emporia Gazette, the Baltimore Sun, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the Springfield Republican, as to what is ethical, to the 
judgment of the Kingsbury-Hart research associates. In 
mathematics any method is a correct method which gives the 
correct answer. But the method here pursued does not give 
the correct answer when it rates the Washington Post above 
the papers I have named and when it indicates unsatisfactory 
ethical scores for them. 

To make clear my basis for rejecting the method as well as 
the results I will refer briefly to the three indexes projected 
and used in measuring forty-four ‘representative’ American 
newspapers. 

The first of the three is the “socialization-sensationalism”’ 
index. It must be obvious that sensationalism is not an oppo- 
site of socialization. Sex news may be either or both; business 
news may be either or both. And neither listing is an index of 
ethics. There is good and bad business news (such as financial 
news boosting particular stocks and bonds or predicting a con- 
tinuance of good times) ; and such news may be treated con- 
servatively or sensationally, with responsible and honorable 
motives or without. There is good and bad sex news (such as 
news of birth control), and such news may be treated conser- 
vatively or sensationally, with responsible and honorable mo- 
tives, or without. 

Card index headings such as “business” and “prohibition” 
and “aviation” lead to hopeless confusion when used in classi- 
fication of reader interests. I have read stories that men en- 
gaged in the bootlegging ‘‘business’’ used “aviation” to defeat 
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“prohibition.” They flew their cargoes from “foreign” places 
and were in danger of bringing on “international” corr plica- 
tions, but they thought such matters had nothing to do with 
“citizenship” if it helped them make enough “money” to fi- 
nance their affairs with the fair “sex” and give them the look 
of “heroes.” Of course “murder,” “public crime,” and other 
“public violence’ were not unknown in prohibition stories, and 
some persons read of these things with “horror.” | 

The words I have placed in quotes are all used in classifying 
news in the socialization-sensationalism study. And each story 
pigeonholed had a different interest for one reader from that 
which it had for another. 

There is an assumption in this part of the report that cases 
of anti-social performance can be readily identified. I do not 
agree with this assumption. I do not agree that what may 
have a major or minor effect of an undesirable kind on one 
reader is to be classified as anti-social. Sensational news of 
every kind, and conservative news as well, may be having 
desirable effects on a million readers while it seems to be hav- 
ing a bad effect on one person. Such news may lead to reform, 
to cutting down of corruption, to intelligent action at the polls, 
to keeping young girls off the streets at night, to watchfulness 
at a newly discovered danger point, to greater wisdom in the 
conduct of the home, society, and government. 

The bad effects on single individuals, I am convinced, 
grossly exaggerated. The testimony of liars in the jails is taken 
to establish a connection between newspaper stories and crime. 
The testimony of incompetents is taken to establish a connec- 
tion between newspaper stories and sex problems; the testi- 
mony of unstable persons is taken to establish the connection 
between newspaper stories and efforts at self-destruction. 
What is such testimony worth? There has, thus far, been no 
answer to Thomas Rice’s challenging statement that if crime 
news were really a menace we should all have to carry shot 
guns with us to church on Sunday. We all read crime news 
and “sensational” news every day. 

What is anti-social? The researchers do not tell us. They 
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take it for granted that the answer is readily at hand. What 
are proper classifications for decisions on ethics? Should not 
each type of news be divided as wisely as possible into good 
and bad? What are representative papers and of what are 
they representative? What is a spectrum (a result or effect) 
and how can it be reconciled with a classification or index which 
is based on objects proper, and not results or effects of those 
objects ? 

Our judgment of the newspapers used in this study should 
be tempered by the knowledge that they are not, on the whole, 
representative of American papers, and that the weights as- 
signed to various papers prevent the results from being even a 
fair picture of the forty-four which are measured. Four tab- 
loids constitute too heavy a weight for the other forty papers 
to balance; twelve New York city papers are too many for a 
study supposed to give general results. The emphasis on cities 
in which newspaper competition exists results in tabulations 
quite different from those which a different selection or cross- 
section would reveal. Where there is competition, it is the 
function of papers to be different, not all-embracing. The em- 
phasis on big city dailies leaves but one community daily to 
balance the weight of forty-three other papers. There is not a 
single “white” paper chosen from the 12,000 in the community 
and country weekly field. Even the Negro papers, which are 
listed separately on certain counts, and do not lend themselves 
particularly to the first index listings, are not representative of 
Negro papers. They are four of the “seven best” and are far 
from presenting a picture of the Negro press with its one 
daily and 200 weeklies. 

As we pass from a contemplation of the first index to the 
second, it is important to keep in mind that the first has estab- 
lished nothing and that considerable improvement in attitude 
and procedure is necessary before the measuring devices will 
produce valuable results. We must have regard in measure- 
ments for other things than extent; we must see duration and 
intensity, too, and we must see them (in an ethics study) in 
terms of right and wrong, wise or unwise, as determined by 
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social or public welfare. We must have regard for the indi- 
vidual differences of readers: differences in experience, pre- 
vious environment, quality of mind, mood of the moment, edu- 
cation, idea in the mind at the time of reading. We must have 
regard for effects on readers generally and in particular; we 
must have regard for medians and not averages — the me- 
dians eliminate non-representative papers and non-representa- 
tive performances of each paper; we must have regard for 
motives of reporters and editors and not confuse all motives 
and all decisions with ethical motives and decisions. We must 
see the great number of editorial acts resulting in a great num- 
ber of omissions which can not be measured by what is in a 
page or a headline. 

Possibility number two in the “triple-threat” system devel- 
oped at Bryn Mawr is that of measuring ethics by establishing 
an index of newspaper bias. This is attempted both with story 
analysis and headline measurement. The very cases used in the 
story analysis can be used to indicate that the application of the 
system breaks down. The Reed-Brookhart debate over a 
cruiser bill is cited. There is a kind of assumption that justice 
in dealing with controversial subjects calls for an equal amount 
of space and emphasis and attention for each side. This is, 
of course, reducing newspaper editing to the level of a high 
school debate where each side gets exactly so much time in 
which to present its case. It is only necessary to point out 
that newspaper codes do not contemplate any such thing as 
various sides getting equal space or even equal attention. If 
they did, consider what a paper would have to do when there 
were seventeen parties and seventeen men running for the same 
office. 

In the Reed-Brookhart case, the news values were quite dif- 
ferent in each speech and in each speaker. The remarks of the: 
men became available on different days and were thus placed 
in competition for space with different stories. In reality, 
Brookhart acted as an advance man for Reed. He paved the 
way for Reed to make a great speech, and the press had time 
to get ready for it. That the news values were different is indi- 
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cated by Brookhart’s own statement that Reed’s speech was the 
greatest of its kind. Moreover, Reed was in a dramatic posi- 
tion, making his last major statement at a lame duck session in 
which he was a lame duck. 

The fact that different papers took different sides, a few 
giving Brookhart the best of the play, is one of the glories of 
freedom of speech and of conscience. Editors played the 
story one way or the other in view of the best light that they 
had, according to conscience and judgment as to what was 
most significant. Why should they agree? They played the 
story in terms of what it was worth as news, in terms of inter- 
est and importance. In general, those editors were men who 
yielded their judgment to facts. They were not men of bias 
and they did not show bias in their newspaper work. In the 
absence of facts enough to convince a court of lawyers, his- 
torians, scientists, psychologists, statisticians, and logicians, 
matters are subject to opinion, enlightened as it may be. Such 
opinion we have guiding the editing of the news. There is not 
a man with sound newspaper training in the United States who 
does not yield his judgment to facts. But the meaning of the 
facts here was subject to judgment. Is that bias? 

In the measurement of headlines the bias of the research 
workers is apt to be a disturbing factor. There is too much 
assumption that the editors warp the news, whereas editors 
control not the news but the headlines of the news, which head- 
lines, ethically, should be true to the content of the story. Dif- 
ferent stories are emphasized in different papers; different 
points of view reveal themselves in headline as well as story; 
but these things are not synonymous with bias. A thousand 
elements enter into the appearance of a particular story and 
headline. Not only that, but what seems to be bias is not nec- 
essarily so, and vice versa; overpraise or no praise may readily 
be an instrument for condemnation and reflect an unfavorable 
attitude on a subject. Wrong classification of such a story or 
headline might result from the fact that praise or no praise 
was present. Faint praise, an equally villainous weapon, might 
result in faulty classification. I believe that a composite of 
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what competitive papers print might be compared with the fig- 
ures for papers in non-competition cities, where the ethical 
obligation is different. But this might still not indicate any- 
thing concerning bias. 

Certainly, there is bias in newspapers. But the meaning of 
bias, the means of identifying it, and the standard to be set in 
giving satisfactory ratings must be given more attention than 
they have received if sound measurements are to be made. 

If we take two men of the same age, both of them equal in 
all things except occupation, and let one of them be a news- 
paper man and the other a member of some other profession, 
we begin to get a practical view of the bias situation. If the 
newspaper man has less bias than the other, shows less bias in 
his writing than the other man does in his speech or actions, 
the newspaper man has made progress toward a professional 
achievement in dealing with matters on which bias might be 
shown. He is, then, less biased than he might be if he were 
not a newspaper man. In terms of his capacity, it is quite 
likely that he deserves a mark of high excellence. And in terms 
of the way his work looks to readers, he probably deserves a 
high mark. 

In such matters as this, medians again are the desirable 
thing to use, not averages. The extremes, the freak perform- 
ances, the unusual happenings that are the result of chance, 
should not blur the work designed to show us a picture of the 
press as a whole or a particular newspaper as a whole. [I be- 
lieve that we may safely say that there is less bias in a general 
newspaper than in a church paper edited by an “apostle of 
truth.” That is a pretty fair record for the newspaper press. 

The choice of topics in the headline study of news bias is 
unfortunate. The topics are not representative of interests 
generally, and the papers in which they were studied were not 
representative papers. Studying prohibition headlines in the 
Chicago Tribune in 1929 was not even fair to the Tribune, 
which contained other news at the same time against which no 
charges of bias were brought. Such a procedure makes a 
bruise on the hand seem a disease of the whole body. The 
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prohibition news was less than one per cent of the news in the 
Tribune. Its bias, if any, would be a pretty poor picture of 
the paper. Or again, a study of militaristic and non-militaristic 
headlines in the New York Times is apt to misrepresent the 
Times — and the Times itself is an extreme in the picture of 
American journalism and has no place in what is supposed to 
do justice to the situation in a “representative way.” It sets a 
high standard, but it is just as far from the press as a whole as 
the Christian Science Monitor and the United States Daily, 
“freak” papers used in the study. If the non-representative 
cases were removed from this bias study, the results would 
show quite different figures; but there is more to the matter 
than a removal. The code statements must be re-examined, the 
wisdom that comes from long newspaper experience and prac- 
tice must be applied, and new notions of what constitutes bias 
and exactly when and to what extent it is present must form 
the bases for the ratings. 

We come now to the third index, that of so-called “perni- 
cious medical advertising.”” Here again, we start to work with 
the tactics of the reformer, not those of the scientist. ‘‘Perni- 
cious” medical advertising is what the researchers want it to 
be. Their definition is made for them by the headquarters of- 
fice of the American Medical Association, which has been 
wrong about advertising ever since it was established. The 
definition is not even subjected to scrutiny by newspaper work- 
ers accused of violating it; it does not even have the endorse- 
ment of the American Society of Newspaper Editors; it has 
not been subjected to the scrutiny of patent medicine adver- 
tisers or manufacturers. The ancient order of honorable and 
ethical pharmacists and druggists has not passed upon it. The 
physicians who prescribe, endorse, or countenance any of the 
advertising and the medicines named have no voice in the mat- 
ter. The testimony of persons who allege cures or relief is not 
even examined. 

It may be that the result would be the same and the same 
definition might survive if these things were done, but this re- 
mains to be proven. If a pharmacist may sell a remedy in the 
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list and retain the respect of his associates and his town, if a 
physician may endorse or countenance a remedy and not lose 
his license or his professional standing, what basis is there for 
saying that a paper has done wrong by being a party to the 
approved ethical conduct of pharmacist, doctor, or nurse? I 
have heard persons attack a newspaper for printing a Konjola 
advertisement, but the same persons would help the drug store 
man who sold it win an election to the presidency of the city 
school board. I may be excused for asking that this sort of 
situation be explored. The press does not take refuge in the 
code of any other group, nor does it feel bound to the pro- 
nouncements of any other group, and it will hail a healer 
whether or not he carries a diploma — if he can really heal. 
But the press does see that there is much fraud and hypocrisy 
and thoughtlessness in the attitudes of persons toward news- 
papers. If a pharmacist can sell Konjola and be an honorable 
man, why is a journalist not honorable who says, or lets the 
pharmacist say, he has it for sale? 

This is both a rhetorical and real question. Ruskin said, 
‘‘We can live without pictures, but not so well,” and it is quite 
possible that we can live without Konjola, perhaps even better, 
but I wish to indicate that the problem of making a “scientific” 
definition of pernicious medical advertising is much greater 
than that of joining hands with a special pleader for a profes- 
sional group headquarters’ point of view. 

In the measurements performed with the medical-advertis- 
ing yard stick, the extremes and the freak performances agzin 
disturb the picture. We do not get an idea of general ethical 
practice, or even a fair picture of the individual paper. I have 
known cases where unacceptable advertising crept into a paper 
during a manager’s vacation, where it came in during a half- 
hour absence from an office and was scheduled by a new mem- 
ber of the staff, where office girls used discretion in the matter 
which did not properly belong to them. There are many rea- 
sons for single insertions of advertising which do not meet the 
approval of the paper itself. There are also reasons why un- 
acceptable advertising runs through a series or through a whole 
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campaign. The charges against it may never come to the atten- 
tion of the authorities, or the authorities may never accept the 
charges as proven. A proper measure should disregard the 
“accidental” and unintentional errors of these types. 

Border-line cases do not deserve the same weight as flagrant 
and continuing breaches of the general practice and code state- 
ments. And yet we have all recorded at the same value. 

I do not believe that the number of inches and cases and 
measurements in studies such as this can ever be increased to a 
point where they will account for the varying and disturbing 
factors | have mentioned. Volume will reduce the chance for 
error in the mathematics and will narrow the range between 
greatest and least probable error, but this is merely guarantee- 
ing that the mathematics are correct. I do not see that in- 
creasing the volume of cases will ever remedy faulty assump- 
tions. There will always be a measure at the end of the work, 
it is true, but it will be a measure of the wrong thing. This is 
what we have in the Bryn Mawr research, in my judgment. A 
measure of something, indeed, perhaps something that has no 
name; but not a measure of the ethics of American newspapers. 
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FOREWORD 


Periodicals continue to be occupied with the effects on the press of the social 
revolution through which European countries have passed. The use of pro- 
paganda and censorship by foreign governments as a means of social control 
has been discussed so frequently of late as to become almost a commonplace. 
The effects of governmental action on the character of foreign news have been 
described and analyzed in the magazines recently by Lee Stowe, George Seldes, 
and others (see Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press), each writer running 
up danger signals and warning American readers that the free flow of unadul- 
terated news has become only an Utopian hope in these days of extreme na- 
tionalism. 

The professional (trade) journals have responded to an awakened interest in 
this problem by publishing in their columns frequent interviews with returning 
foreign .correspondents. “Mobilizing for Chaos,” Professor Riegel’s new volume, 
does the job for the book trade. 

The monopoly and coloration of news by governments has engendered an 
uneasiness in the hearts of American publishers and editors that finds its re- 
sponse in a numerous literature on the freedom of the press. (Some articles 
are noted in the Bibliography.) This jittery feeling cannot alone be attributed 
to the opinion aroused a year ago when some of the publishers undertook to 
convince themselves that a domestic censorship was a New Deal plot. In truth, 
nervousness seems to be the constant state of mind of newspapers at present. 
Abroad: censorship. At home: increasing scepticism by sections of the public 
that the newspaper is adapting itself to changed social ideas and ideals, On 
one’s very doorstep: new rivals. 

New rivals take the form of radio tecedenetion and the news-summary 
magazines. In a recent issue of the Commonweal, McCready Huston declared 
the newspzper’s greatest asset, the asset of indispensability, is menaced by these 
new communication agencies. Isabella Keating in Harpers predicts—we think 
too confidently—dire things for the newspaper when television comes in. At any 
rate, current journalism periodicals are full of the newspaper-radio truce on 
news broadcasting. Many predictions are made that it will break down alto- 
gether; that, in truth, it Aas broken down. The views of Senator Dill and 
Secretary Ickes on radio are creating the devil! 

“Storm Clouds on the Newspaper Horizon” is the title of a piece by Paul 
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Hutchinson, managing editor of the Christian Century, in the September Quill. 
It is unimpassioned and reasonable, but nevertheless critical, by implication at 
least, of newspaper shortcomings. It may be said to represent other expressions 
of opinion to the general effect that it’s high time publishers and editors adopted 
policies more in keeping, with present-day demands, social and otherwise. One 
magazine editor warns that the press “surely cannot be blind to the many signs 
indicating its loss of prestige with a great section of its own public.” The 
New Republic runs two articles on “the press as strikebreaker” and there is 
even a note of disapproval in the Literary Digest’s yarn on how some of the 
newspapers ran pix of Dillinger on the slab at the morgue. 

The American Newspaper Guild continues to hold attention. Eddy’s article 
on “Gentlemen of the Press” found a full page in the August 11 issue of Today. 

R. D.C, 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Alien Reporters Protest to Reich. Newsdom 5:40 p8, Oct. 6. 

—— Censorship Charges Called “Poppycock.” E&P 67:18 p8, Sept. 15. 
Communications commission does not have “power, desire or intention” to 
tamper with news. 

—— Dorothy Thompson Expelled by Reich. E&P 67:16 p39, Sept. 1. 

Ordered to leave Germany because of disparaging references to Adolf Hitler 
in a magazine article written in the autumn of 1931 and printed in 1932 
and because of her articles on the Jewish question. 
Exiled Reich Editor Visiting in U.S. E&P 67:17 p18, Sept. 8. 

‘ Dr. Erich Mosse says German journalism is in ruins. 

——- Farley Denies Press Control Aim of Party. Newsdom 5:42 pi, Oct. 20. 
Censorship of radio for propaganda not considered, he asserts. 

—— Free Speech and the Archbishop. The New Republic 79:1027 p334, Aug. 8. 
S. Miles Bouton, Berlin correspondent of the Baltimore “Sun”, was the 
author of an article in that paper pointing cut what he believed to be 
similarities between Hitler’s character and that of Ignatius Loyola. Arch- 
bishop Curley considered the news story an “affront”. The “Sun” de- 
clared the affront was unintentional and declined to make an apology. 
Archbishop Curley “denounced the ‘Sun’ in an official Catholic paper, the 
‘Catholic Review’. Archbishop Curley has shown ‘a disregard of the legiti- 
mate freedom of expression on the part of a secular newspaper that is 
extremely dangerous in a person occupying his high position.” 

—— Kingfish Bars Press, Turns to Radio. E&P 67:17 p5, Sept. 8. 

Press barred from hearings of legislative committee created to investigate 
the city government of New Orleans. 

—— Nation’s Can’t Afford War Says Cooper. E&P 67:18 p8, Sept. 15. 

General manager of the Associated Press says there is no censorship of 
the news “coming from Germany”. 

—— Press “Gag” Threat in Minneapolis. E&P 67:12 pS, Aug. 4. 

During truck drivers’ strike adjutant general of national guard that seemed 
to imply threat of military censorship. This, however, was never carried 
out. Gow. Olson imposed no restriction on freedom of speech or of the press. 
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Anonymous. Schall Submits “Proof” of Press Censorship to President. E&P 
67:17 p12, Sept. 8. 
Senator offers cight-point “bill of particulars” to back his charges. Says 
government is issuing propaganda to support the New Deal. 

—— Turkish Censor Bans Sensationalism, Suicides and Sex Appeal in News- 
papers. Newsdom 5:34 p3, Aug. 25. 

—— Walsh Denies Press Was Censored. E&P 67:22 p38, Oct. 13. 
Minnesota Adjutant General says Minneapolis martial law order during 
truck drivers’ strike was misrepresented. 

—— When a Dictator Rules. The American Press 52:12 p8, Sept. 
Editorial anent the ousting of Dorothy Thompson from Germany. 
World Free Press Crisis Stressed. E&P 67:22 p7, Oct. 13. 
Speakers of the New Jersey newspaper institute at Rutgers University ex- 
press fears of censorship. 

Gueron, E. Turks Suppress Blackmail Papers. Christian Century 51:39 p1217, 
Sept. 26. 
Three weekly papers are suppressed in Turkey for having published articles 
disparaging a Turkish bank. The Government is also credited with the 
intention of suppressing all publications which have been thriving on black- 
mail. 

McAdams, Clark. Free News. National Printer Journalist 52:8 p42, Aug. 
An address in behalf of “free men, free press and free news,” delivered 
before the National Editorial Association convention. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Boy Investment Plan. National Printer Journalist 52:9 p30, Sept. 
Counting the Pulse Beat of Your Newspaper. Quill and Scroll 9:1 p9, 
Oct.-Nov. 

The results of a survey of high school newspaper circulation. 

—— Promotion Stressed by Circulators. E&P 67:24 p12, Oct. 27. 

—— Study of A. B.C. Rules Is Authorized. E&P 67:24 p9, Oct. 27. 

—— Subscription Prices. N.E. A. Bulletin 15:4 p7, Aug. 

—— They Are Your Future Subscribers, The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:35 p4, 
Sept. 1. 

Brandenburg, George A. Sweeping Probe of A. B.C. Demanded by Newspaper 
Members at Chicago. E&P 67:23 p5, Oct. 20. 

Gerome, Vance. Magazine Clubbing Offers Criticized. Pacific Printer and 
Publisher 52:2 p32, Aug. 

Hall, Frank. Getting Circulation. National Printer Journalist 52:8 p38, Aug. 
Good article for weekly publishers and teachers of courses in the weekly 
newspaper. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Do Newspapers Incite Boys to Outlawry? The 
American Press 52:11 pl, Aug. 


CODES 


Anonymous. A Kick From Kansas. The American Press 52:11 p17, Aug. 
A reprint of an article which appeared in the July issue of the Jayhawker 
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Press, official publication of Kansas Press Association, in which a vigorous 
opposition to code assessment is voiced. 

Anonymous. Agreement on Allocation of Establishments Approved by Indus- 
tries Al, A2 and AS. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:5 p11, Sept. 

—— Ask Amended Code for Fair Competition With U.S. Printed Envelopes. 
The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:39 pi, Sept. 29. 

—— Ask Amendment on Government Printed Envelopes. N.E. A. Bulletin 15:5 
p9, Sept. ? 

—— Commercial Printing of All Daily Newspapers Should be Under Graphic 
Arts Code. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:5 p13, Sept. 

——Code Authorities Act to Stabilize Printing Industry. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:34 pi, Aug. 25. 
Franklin Printing Catalog is adopted as schedule for cost determination. 

—— Failure to Pay Assessment Is a Violation of the Graphic Arts Code. N. E. A. 
Bulletin 15:5 p13, Sept. 

—— Graphic Arts Budget Approved by Johnson. National Printer Journalist 
52:8 p24, Aug. 

—— Important Meeting on Code Opens. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:38 pl, 
Sept. 22. 
Joint commission acts on cost determination schedules of three divisions. 

—— Joint Board Will Settle Disputes. The Inland Printer 93:5 p21, Aug. 

—— Joint Code Commission Is Approved. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:35 p1, 
Sept. 1. 
N.E.A. and U.T.A. in agreement to make adminisiration more effective. 

—— Joint Commission Will Act on Labor Problems. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:37 pi, Sept. 15. 

—— Mimeographed Newspapers Are Under A2-A5 Jurisdiction. N.E. A. Bul- 
letin 15:5 p13, Sept. 

—— Procedure in Filing and Handling Fair Trade Practice Complaints. N. E. A. 
Bulletin 15:4 p13, Aug. 

—— Quarterly Meeting of the Joint National Code Authority Is Held. N. E. A. 
Bulletin 15:5 p9, Sept. 

—— The “15 Per Cent Of” Order of President Roosevelt Does Not Apply to 
Graphic Arts Industries. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:4 p16, Aug. 

DeMichaels, D. H. Creates Joint Regional Agencies to Lower Code Cost. The 
Inland Printer 93:6 p23, Sept. 

Funk, Erwin. We Have a Federal Code Because Too Many of Us Wouldn’t 
Work With Our Associations. N.E. A. Bulletin 15:4 p5 Aug. 

Kildow, Fred L. N.S. P. A. Queries N.R. A. Code. The Scholastic Editor 14:1, 
Oct. 
Explanation of how Graphic Arts Industries codes impede high school 
publications. 

Ladd, W. J. A Country Printer Protests Cost Schedules. The Inland Printer 
93:5 p29, Aug. 

Rutledge, Harry B. The Code. A Resume: Past and Future. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:35 pi, Sept. 1. 


céMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. N.E.A. Board of Directors Lays Plans for Greatest Year’s Work. 
N.E. A. Bulletin 15:5 p5, Sept. 
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Anonymous. N.E.A. Plans its 1935 Convention, Authorizes Association His- 
tory. E&P 67:15 p9, Aug. 25. 

—— Texas Weekly Wins Praise With Unusual Yearbook, School Page. N. E. A. 
Bulletin 15:4 p10, Aug. 

—— The Editor as a Reformer. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:40 pi, Oct. 6. 

—— What the Readers Want. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:42 p4, Oct. 20. 

Bruckart, W. L. Housing Administration Plans Offer a Chance for More Local 
Advertising. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:32 pl, Aug. 11. 

Boellner, Vic. Value of Farm News, The American Press 52:12 pii, Sept. 

Gick, E. P. Advertising Contracts for Weeklies. National Printer Journalist 
52:9 p70, Sept. 

Hennes, Ernest L. Community Service. The American Press 53:1 p10, Oct. 
Community Worker. National Printer Journalist 52:8 p54, Aug. 

Details of community service projects of Wellington (Ohio) “Enterprise.” 

Hensel, Elliott C. Newspaper Merchandising Ideas. National Printer Journalist 
52:9 p66, Sept. 

An excellent reprint article from “The California Publisher.” 

Huffaker, D. R. How I Make a Country Weekly Pay. The Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary 69:40 p5, Oct. 6. 

A personal experience article reprinted from the “Texas Press Messenger.” 

Lowry, W. L. Survey Shows Scarcity of 6-Column Papers. National Printer 
Journalist 52:10 p18, Oct. 

McElravy, M. F. Farm News Pays. The American Press 53:1 p10, Oct. 

Pinkerton, Ralph. Helping Merchants With Their Advertising. National Printer 
Journalist 52:9 p68, Sept. 

—— Local Merchants Need Advertising Counsel. The Pacific Printer and Pub- 
lisher 52:4 p29, Oct. 

Rae, Arne G. References for a Field Manager’s Library. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 69:33 pS, Aug. 18. 

A compilation of books and magazines helpful to field managers. 

Ridings, J. Willard. About “Throwaways.” The American Press 53:1 p14, Oct. 

Schori, Ward. Curing Ills of the Country Weekly. National Printer Journalist 
52:10 pi4, Oct. 

Von Seggern, E. M. Proper Handling of News and Features. National Printer 
Journalist 52:9 p22, Sept. 

—— A Natural Monopoly. The American Press 53:1 p14, Oct. 

The weekly newspaper may intrench itself by printing local news. 

Waring, Houston. Putting Life Into the Editorial Page. Pacific Printer and 
Publisher 52:3 p31, Sept. 

Constant change of topics necessary to sustain interest. Related features 
should tie in with editorials. 

Willey, Malcolm M. and Weinfeld, William. The Country Weekly and the 
Emergence of “One-Newspaper Places”. Journalism Quarterly 11:3 p246, 
Sept. 

The first careful quantitative study on this subject. 

Wilson, Charles Morrow. The Country Press Reawakens. North American Re- 

view 238:3 p260, Sept. 
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As buying power develops again in the farming communities, the country 
newspaper shows its tenacious hold on American life. The writer uses a 
fictitious country editor, J. Milan, as his protagonist in describing the 
editor’s work. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Canned Editorial Out of Place Under Masthead, Says Noland. 
Newsdom 5:36 p4, Sept. 8. 

—— European Observer Refutes Idea U.S. Press is Sensational. E&P 67:21 p30, 
Oct. 6. 

Comment by Danish newspaper man. 

—— How Canada’s Police Deal with Crime News. Literary Digest 118:9 p9, 

Sept. 1. 
The Labatt kidnaping brought out the difference in Canadian and American 
methods in dealing with news of crime. Not only did the police keep strictly 
to themselves all they knew of the case but Canadian newspapermen did not 
seem to expect the police to coéperate in making the news available to the 
public. 

—— Newspapers and the Drought. The American Press 52:11 p8, Aug. 

—— Survey of Editorials Reflects Conservatism of This Country. Newsdom 5:35 
p4, Sept. 1. 

Study made by Trust Companies, a magazine dewoted to the interests of 
fiduciaries. 

—— Sweetness and Light; Rotogravure Sections Ignore Strike. Nation 139 :3613 
p370, Oct. 3. 

An examination of more than twenty-five leading newspapers a week after 
the textile strike had been called indicated few picture editors used few 
photographs of labor disturbances. 

—— The Newspaper’s Influence. The American Press 52:12 p8, Sept. 

—— The Press as Strikebreaker. The New Republic. 79:1027 p333, Aug. 8. 
San Francisce and Oakland publishers organized a “newspaper publishers” 
council before the San Francisco general strike began. Their first effort 
was “to prevent martial law being declared.” Their second to support the 
leadership of Mayor Rossi. 

—— 21 Papers Plan New Sunday Magazine. E&P 67:20 p4, Sept. 29. 

Crouch, Ben G. Newspapers Foster Community Spirit. National Printer: Jour- 
nalist 52:10 p26, Oct. 

Dealey, Ted. The Managing Editor, A Salesman. National Printer Journalist 
52:9 pi4, Sept. 

Address before 1934 convention of Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 

Ellard, Roscoe B. Revitalizing the Editorial Page. National Printer Journalist 
52:10 p10, Oct. 

Gregory, Sir Richard. Science in the Public Press. Science 80:2076 p323, Oct. 12. 
Address given by the editor of “Nature” at the annual conference of the 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux at Oxford. A 
good discussion of the problem of making science news available to the 
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public. Sir Richard told his audience that the “most admirable work for 

science publicity has been carried on in the United States since 1921 by 

Science Service,” and he suggested that “it would be to the advantage of 
science and the newspaper press if similar organizations for science publicity 
were established in other countries and codperated with one another in an 
international science agency.” 

Herbert, H. H. Making Better Papers. National Printer Journalist 52:8 p48, 
Aug. ; 

The text of an address before the Oklahoma Press Association. It touches 
several aspects of publishing and contains information of value to teachers. 

Manning, George H. Telephoto Service is Chief Topic of A. P. Editors’ Con- 
vention. E&P 67:17 p10, Sept. 8. 

Noland, Stephen C. “Canned” Editorials Should Be Signed. The American 
Press 52:12 p20, Sept. 

Perry, John W. W. R. Hearst Blazes New Make-Up Path, Reverting to 
“Label” Headlines. E&P 67:24 p3, Oct. 27. 

Morning dailies set new style on British press standards. Variety in type 
and cut treatment is stressed. Readability the objective. 

Pepe Seawall, Thomas M. Editor’s Influence. The American Press 53:1 p16, Oct. 

: Urges editorial discussion as means of attaining influence. 

Seeley, Evelyn. War on the West Coast II: Journalistic Strike Breakers. The 
New Republic 79:1026 p310, Aug. 1. 

An article highly critical of the methods used by the “Examiner” and the 

“Chronicle” in the reporting of the San Francisco general strike. Hearst 

had carried on an anti-Red campaign for months before the strike and 
- continued to make use of anti-strike propaganda. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Great Majority of Newspapers Conservative. The 
American Press 52:12 pi, Sept. 

An editorial based upon a study conducted by Glen B. Winship, editor of 
“Trust Companies,” a magazine for bankers. 

; ia W.M.H. At the Observation Post. Photographs in Newspapers of John Dil- 

Dae linger’s Bullet-riddled Body. Literary Digest 118:5 pii, Aug. 4. 

}. Thanks to news photographers and camera men of newsreel companies, 
photographs of the dead outlaw were widely distributed. It may be con- 
jectured that never before in history have so many millions of both sexes 
contemplated the mutilated corpse of a criminal. 

Wood, Ellery. Community Service. The American Press 52:12 pi4, Sept. 

Richmond (Ind.) “Palladium-ltem” establishes public relations department. 






























































































































EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 





Anonymous. It Was a Massachusetts Editor of 1812 Who Added “Gerry- 
mander” to Our Language. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:33 p5, Aug. 18. 
—— The Army of Recruits Assembles. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:36 p4, 
Sept. 8. ; 
This excellent editorial points out that there is little or no reason for alarm 
at the large number of students entering journalism. Teachers should read 
it. 
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Anonymous. Walter Williams Resigns as Head of Missouri U. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:37 pi, Sept. 15. 

Dr. Williams returns to his position of dean of the school of journalism. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. The Rise of Education for Journalism. The Quill 
12:10 p12, Oct. 

Hutchinson, Paul. Storm Clouds On the Newspaper Horizon. The Quill 22:9 

p3, Sept. 
An outspoken discussion of newspapers and their place in these tangled 
times by the editor of the Christian Century. He foresees a different type 
newspaper to fit a different social basis. He points out three provocative 
criticisms of contemporary newspapers, which he terms “storm clouds.” The 
article is recommended for all. 

Myers, James H. Let Them Learn the Business Side. The Quill 22:8 p4, Aug. 

Reddick, De Witt. The Art of Writing Concise Newsworthy Editorials. Quill 
and Scroll 9:1 p7, Oct.-Nov. 

Discussion of problems faced by high school publications advisers. 

Sinnott, Arthur. Good Advice to Cubs, The American Press 52:11 p5, Aug. 
The editor of the Newark Evening News stresses value of training in 
matters relating to governmental affairs. He points out: “The greatest task 
confronting newspapers today, a task that will continue to grow larger, is 
acting as liaison between government and the public.” 

Journalism As a Career. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:34 p5, Aug. 25. 
The text of an address at Newark. 


ETHICS 


Kingsbury, Susan M. and Hart, Hornell. Measuring the Ethics of American 
Newspapers, V, VI. Journalism Quarterly 11:3 p276, Sept. 
An index of pernicious medical advertising in the newspapers. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. A. P. Editors Discuss News Problems. E&P 67:23 p15, Oct. 20. 
Foreign and domestic coverage topics at annual meeting in Chicago. British 
agency officials speak. 

—— Faris Appoints Oestreicher I. N.S. Foreign Service Director. Newsdom 5:34 
p5, Aug. 25. 

—— Italy Has Free Press, Says Mussolini After Half-Hour Talk With Paul 
Block. Newsdom 5:33 p2, Aug. 18. 

—— Nazi Slew Thousand German Papers. E&P 67:16 p33, Sept. 1. 
Total now published is 3,067, with circulation said to take 16,687,645 copies, 
“One for Every Adult German”. 

—— Press Congress Meet in Melbourne. E&P 67:14 p10, Aug. 18. 
Convention will meet in March. 

—— Press Congress to Australia in March, 1935. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:33 pl, Aug. 18. 

—— Press of Australia. The American Press 52:12 p9, Sept. 

—— Reporting in France Told by Taylor. E&P 67:17 p16, Sept. 8. 

Chicago “Tribune” man says there is no censorship, but incoming news is 
colored to suit government views. 
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Anonymous. Russians Take to Newspapers. Newsdom 5:39 p8, Sept. 29. 
Number and circulation of publications rise. 

—— Strike Silences Dublin Press; Trade is Slow, Rumors Abound. E&P 67:19 
p10, Sept. 22. 

—— Study of International News Urged. E&P 67:20 p9, Sept. 29. 

In his annual report to President Butler, Dean Ackerman of Columbia 
University School of Journalism suggests educational institutions in demo- 
cratic countries survey newspaper coverage for preservation of peace. School 
of Journalism put forward as clearing house. 

——U. P. News Director Finds Skill Needed to Cover Events Abroad. E&P 
67:14 p14, Aug. 18. 

An interview with Earl J. Johnson, news director of United Press. This 
article contains a brief survey of the facilities for gathering foreign news 
provided for American reporters in Europe. 

Ackerman, Carl W. Momentous Journalism Year. National Printer Journalist 

52:10 p48, Oct. 

Annual report of Pulitzer School of Journalism. 

News a World Peace Factor — Ackerman. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:39 

pl, Sept. 29. 

World-wide study of journalism, largely to determine whether unrestricted 

distribution of news is not one of the best guarantees of peace, urged in the 

annual report of the dean of the Columbia University school of journalism. 

Dennigan, Joseph. Trade Falls Off, News is Scanty as Strike Silences Dublin 
Press. E&P 67:20 p11, Sept. 29. 

QOestreicher, Jack C. But the News Came Through! The Quill 12:10 p16, Oct. 
The director of the foreign service for the International News Service tells 
of the problems met by correspondents who brave the censor’s wrath. 

Perry, John W. Romantic News Hunt Told by Forrest. E&P 67:21 pili, Oct. 6. 
Review of “Behind the Front Page” written by former foreign correspondent. 

Wood, Ellery. Spying on Reporters. The American Press 52:11 p20, Aug. 
Close espionage annoys correspondents. 





FREEDOM OF PRESS 


Anonymous, Control of Press. The American Press 52:11 p7, Aug. 
Government official states that radio, newspaper and motion pictures should 
not be operated for profit and that they should be operated as social services. 

—— Block Gives Journalism Status in Five European Countries, E&P 67:20 pi6, 
Sept. 29. 

Free press is fact in England and France, publisher says, but in Italy, 
Austria and Germany it is non-existent. 

—— Dill Asks Freedom for Press, Radio. E&P 67:17 p4, Sept. 8. 

Senator declares “if the government owned the radio in this country we 

would not have free speech over the radio.” 

Eternal Vigilance Needed. The American Press 52:11 p8, Aug. 

Editorial consideration of recent attempts of courts and legislatures to cite 

newspaper workers for failure to disclose news sources. 

Hearst Upholds Free Press as Political Need of World. Newsdom 5:38 p5, 

Sept. 22. 
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Replies to inquiry of Alfred Rosenberg, chief of the foreign political depart- 
ment of the Nazi Party. 

Anonymous. Free Press Depends on Democracy and Prosperity of Public. E&P 
67:17 p18, Sept. 8. 
Editorial in Chicago “Daily News” points out that newspapers are more 
dependent on wide-spread community income than manufacturing concerns. 

—— Free Press Issue Is Raised in Florida. E&P 67:19 p18, Sept. 22. 

—— Free Press Issue Raised in Suit Filed in Florida. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:40 pi, Oct. 6. 

—— Johnson Seeks to Rule Press—Ackerman. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:33 
pi, Aug. 18. 

—— That Press Freedom. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:4 p6, Aug. 

—— Threat to a Free Press. Nation 139:3616 p467, Oct. 24. 
A criticism of the address made by Elisha Hanson, counsel of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, before the Newspaper Institute of the 
New Jersey Press Association. Mr. Hanson decried the publicity hand-out 
system in Washington. The A.N.P.A. does not, however, protest against 
genuine abuses of liberty. 

—— What Editor Fears. The American Press 52:12 p5, Sept. 

Ackerman, Carl W. Answering N.R.A. Challenge. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 52:9 p44, Sept. 
Text of address delivered at Chicago. 

Johnson, Caleb. Franklin on Liberty. The American Press 52:12 p5, Sept. 
Little-known letter states his views on free speech. This article reprints the 
letter and offers evidence of its authenticity. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. About Keats Speed. The American Press 52:12 p3, Sept. 
Has served twenty years in executive capacity for newspapers of the Frank 
A Munsey organization and as managing editor of the New York “Sun.” 

—— Dr. J. R. Dougall, Dean of Canadian Journalists, Dies in Montreal. E&P 
67:19 p39, Sept. 22. 
Editor of Montreal “Witness” for 60 years. 

—— Early Printing Presses Have Place In History. Pacific Printer and Publisher 
52:2 p24, Aug. 

—— George Mandell Dies; Chairman of Board of Boston Transcript. E&P 67:14 
p18, Aug. 18. 

— — Honor Two N. J. Editors at Rutgers. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:42 pl, 
Oct. 20. 
John W. Clift and William R. B. Mason cited for outstanding service in 
journalism. 

-—— How to Be a Great Editor. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:31 p4, Aug. 4. 
Editorial comment on the Golden Jubilee number of Editor and Publisher. 

—— Journalism School at University of Wisconsin Begins Its 30th Year. The 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:38 p6, Sept. 22. 

—— Noted Cartoonist Is Mourned By Colleagues In News World. Newsdom 
5:31 p2, Aug. 4. 
Sketch of the career of Winsor McCay. 
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Anonymous. P. S. McGlynn, in Newspaper Field 71 Years, Dies in Moline. 
E&P 67:21 p40, Oct. 6. 

Publisher of Moline (Ill.) “Dispatch” dies. 

—— Papers Printed Since 1868 “Doomed to Extinction,” Says Bureau of Stand- 
ards, The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:35 p5, Sept. 1. 

—— “Phillips of The Times.” The American Press 52:12 p8, Sept. 

—— Sitting in Pittsburgh, He Wrote Story of Dewey’s Victory That Scooped 
the World. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:35 pi, Sept. 1. 

The inside story of a journalistic coup. 

—— Those Odd Old Heads. The American Press 52:12 pi2, Sept. 

Dull typography before 1900’s was due io practical mechanical reasons. 
—— Williams Resigns as Missouri U. Head. National Printer Journalist 52:10 

p13, Oct. 

Bassett, Warren L. The Story of Newspaper Advertising. E&P 67:16 p7, Sept. 1. 
Second of “Editor and Publisher” series of books tells how press plays its 
intimate part in shaping the nation’s buying habits. 

Brush, Louis H. A Pioneer Editor. The American Press 52:12 p21, Sept. 
James Wilson, Woodrow Wilson’s grand-father, elected to Ohio Hall of 
Fame. 

Casey, Ralph D. and Barnhart, Thomas F. The Rural Press of the United 
States During the Past Fifty Years. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:32 p5, 
Aug. 11. 

Reprint of article from Golden Jubilee number of “Editor & Publisher.” 
Fine, Barnett. First Journalism Schools Scorned. Part I. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 69:36 p5, Sept. 8. 

Reprint of article which appeared in the Golden Jubilee number of Editor 

& Publisher. 

First Journalism Schools Scorned. Part II. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:37 

p5, Sept. 15. 

Lee, Alfred McClung. First Sunday Newspaper in America Was Published in 
Baltimore, December 18, 1796. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:35 p7, Sept. 1. 
Excerpts from Lee’s article in the Golden Jubilee number of “Editor & 
Publisher.” 

Lee, Alfred McClung. First Sunday Paper in Baltimore. E&P 67:15 p7, Aug. 25. 
Published Dec. 18, 1796, the Sunday “Monitor's” only issue is earliest ex- 
tant, preceding N. Y. “Observer” by 13 years. Start due to a fire, demise 
to labor shortage. 

MacDougall, Curtis D. Just a Newspaper Yarn. The Publisher’s Auxiliary 
69:31 to 69:34; Aug. 4 to Aug. 25. 

The concluding installments of the history of journalistic hoaxes. 
McMurtrie, Douglas C. Civilization Follows the Printing Press. National 

Printer Journalist 52:10 p33, Oct. 

Reproduction of article in the “Rotarian.” 

—— Civilization Follows the Press. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:41 p5, Oct. 13. 
A reprint from the October “Rotarian.” 

Miller, Floyd J. Newspapers Ten Years From Today. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 52:10 p24, Oct. 

The problems confronting the newspaper publishing business of the present 

are stressed. 
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Portmann, Victor R. A History of Kentucky Journalism. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 69:39 »4, Sept. 29, and 69:43 p7, Oct. 27. 

Read, Allen Walker. Noah Webster’s Project in 1801 for a History of American 
Newspapers. Journalism Quarterly 11:3 p258, Sept. 

Tarr, John Charles. William Caxton: The Man and His Work. The Business 

Printer (printed as a special number of July-August, 1934.) 
This excellent contribution to the literature of Caxton was made possible by 
R. T. Porte, of the Porte Publishing Company, of Salt Lake City. The type 
used was Caxton Black, the original of which was designed by the old 
master himself. It contains many illustrations, both in black and in process, 
of Caxton pages, woodcuts of scenes, initial letters, type case designs, and 
devices, together with a summary article of the achievements of the illus- 
trious English printer. 

—— Caxton, the First Printer of England. The Pacific Printer and Publisher 
52:4 p24, Oct. 

Adapted from the Caxton booklet recently published by the Porte Publishing 
Company. 

White, Lee A. Méichigan’s First Paper, Like America’s First, Died After One 
and Only Issue. The Publisher’s Auxiliary 69:43 pi, Oct. 27. 

Wilson, P. W. Hand-Written News Letters of 250 Years Ago Show Public 
Taste Is Little Changed. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:36 pi, Sept. 8. 
Excerpts from an account in the New York Times Magazine under the title 
of “When Newspapers Were Hand-Written.” 

Willyoung, Arthur K. First American Daily. The American Press 52:12 p2, 
Sept. 

An illustrated, historical article about the “Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
Advertiser.” 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Chicago Court Defers Contempt Ruling; Jailing of Danville 
Writers Continues. E&P 67:12 p3, Aug. 4. 
Case involves right of reporter to protect source of important news. 

—— Court Drops Sloan Contempt Charge. E&P 67:13 p10, Aug. 11. 
Case involved right of Chicago “American” to withhold sources of infor- 
mation from grand jury. 

——Florida High Court Upholds Law Prohibiting Political Accusations. E&P 
67:20 p&, Sept. 29. 
Two justices dissent calling statute abridgement of free speech and press. 

—— Judgment Awarded Against Winchell. E&P 67:22 p37, Oct. 13. 

—— Reporters Victors in Contempt Fight. E&P 67:13 p36, Aug. 11. 

—— S. F. Chronicle Cited for Contempt in Murder Case; Editors Deny Charges. 
E&P 67:22 p12, Oct. 13. 

—— Sloan Case Based on Legal Myths. E&P 67:13 pli, Aug. 11. 

Manning, George H. Court Will Rule on Liberal Demurrer. E&P 67:19 p34, 
Sept. 22. 
District of Columbia Supreme Court will decide if “Merry Go Round” 
article was fair criticism. 
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Siebert, Frederick S. and Ryniker, Ellen L. Press Winning Fight to Guard 
Sources. E&P 67:16 p9, Sept. 1. 
Historical account of efforts by newspapers to win right in law and in prece- 
dent to protect their sources of news. The article contains summaries of 
contemporary cases. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. A Report on Public Opinion. The American Press 53:1 p8, Oct. 
An editorial containing summarized results of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s questionnaire survey among newspaper editors to determine 
the sentiment of the communities on important problems of the New Deal 
ad ministration. 

—— Affiliate With N.E.A. National Printer Journalist 52:8 p40, Aug. 

—— Boycott on San Francisco-Oakland Dailies Urged by Union Groups. E&P 
67:14 pil, Aug. 18. 

Alameda County labor organizations urge members to cancel subscriptions 
and refuse to patronize advertisers. Charge newspapers were unfair in 
handling news of San Francisco strike. 

—— Crisis of the Press. Commonweal 20:11 p275, July 13. 

A large and constantly growing body of readers feel that too many of our 
newspapers are not frankly and openly the organs of editorial opinion, but 
are really committed to serve a strictly commercial point of view. The 
American press is still sound in greater part, but it cannot be blind to the 
many signs indicating its loss of prestige with a great section of its public. 
—— Johnson Renews Attack on the Press. E&P 67:13 p8, Aug. 11. 
Report of address by national recovery administrator. 

—— Mapel Joins Dailies in Wilmington. E&P 67:13 p30, Aug. 11. 

Former Lee Journalist School head becomes executive editor of “News” and 
“Journal Every Evening.” 

—— May 5-12, 1935, Set as Dates of N.E. A. Meeting. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 69:41 pi, Oct. 13. 

—— New N. E. A. Committees Announced. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:34 pl, 
Aug. 25. 

—— New N.E.A. Executives Take Office. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:31 pl, 
Aug. 4. 

New Tax Club Fashioned by Huey Long. E&P 67:15 p5, Aug. 25. 
Forces bill through legislature which gives all municipalities the right to 
tax newspaper advertising. 

—— Newspaper Symbols. The American Press 52:12 p3, Sept. 

About the journalistic symbols used in decorating lobby of St. Louis “Star- 
Times.” 

—— Offer New Code of Ethics for College Press. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:32 pi, Aug. 11. 

—— Patenotres Will Reclaim Inquirer. E&P 67:21 p7, Oct. 6. 

Philadelphia “Inquirer” sold by Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc. 
Political Competitor. The American Press 52:12 pi7, Sept. 
Upton Sinclair's “Epic News” worries publishers. 
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Anonymous. Rutledge Again Named N.E.A. Director. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 52:9 p17, Sept. 
—— Says Johnson Wants to be “Yessed”. E&P 67:13 p9, Aug. 11. 

Reports of address by Dean Ackerman of Columbia University School of 

Journalism at meeting of Southern California publishers in answer to the 

criticism of the press made by the head of the N.R. A. 

—— South Dakota College Offers Thorough Training. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 52:9 p20, Sept. 

Explanation of the courses offered in rural journalism and printing. 

—— Southerners Approve Plan to Erect Newsprint Mill. N.E. A. Bulletin 15:4 
p23, Aug. 

Colnik, Gretchen. A Club Editor Speaks Out. The Matrix 20:1 pil, Oct. 

Huehne, Richard L. Newspaper Illustration. National Printer Journalist 52:8 
p44, Aug. 

McKown, Harry C. Student Newspaper and Annual Can “Sell” School to Com- 
munity. The Scholastic Editor 14:1 p4, Oct. 

School publications are excellent media for stories of improvement and 

extension of community’s educational policy and program. 

Manning, George H. Short-Lived Paper Perils Record Through Newspapers. 

E&P 67:16 p18, Sept. 1. 

Recommendations made by B. W. Scribner of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 

in connection with the Bureau’s study of the necessity for preserving news- 

paper records. 
Mason, Edward F. News Photography. The American Press 52:11 p7, Aug. 

Detailed discussion of camera adjustments. 

—— More on Photography. The American Press 53:1 p5, Oct. 
Further discussion of cameras and photographic technique. 
O’Bryan, Maud. A Columnist Confesses. The Matrix 1956 p7, Aug. 
Patterson, Helen M. The Business of Finding a Job. The Matrix 20:1 p18, Oct. 
Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Beyond Tomorrow’s Horizon. The Quill 12:10 p8, 

Oct. 

An attempt to pierce the veil—to see what is in store for newspapers and 

newspapermen in the next 50 years. 

Stouffer, W. C. Roanoke Publisher Defends Right to Express Views Freely. 

E&P 67:13 p20, Aug. 11. 

An article by the managing editor of the Roanok 7a.) “World-News”. 
Strabel, The‘ma. Go Ahead and Write Your Novel. The Matrix 20:1 p7, Oct. 
Wolseley, R. E. Meet the Newsman of the World of Fiction. Quill and Scroll 

9:1 p5, Oct.-Nov. 

Discussion of a few journalistic fiction writers. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. A Sermon on Good Reporting. The American Press 52:12 p8, Sept. 
An excellent “sermon.” It is based on Markey’s inaccurate account of con- 
ditions in South Dakota. Contains good advice for all writers. 

—— Alexander’s Slaying Throws All Correspondents inte Action. E&P 67:22 
p8, Oct. 13. 
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Anonymous. Dreiser Heads Brilliant Array of Writers at Murder Trial. E&P 
67:21 pl4, Oct. 6. 

—— Just What Is Style? The American Press 53:1 p7, Oct. 

—— Lindy Ransom Break Monopolized New York Dailies’ Front Pages. E&P 
67:19 p13, Sept. 22. 

—— News Fakery Charged on Russian Church “Bomb Plot” Story. E&P 67:13 
p16, Aug. 11. 

—— Newspaper Woman Thinks: “What a Story!” as She Leaps From Burning 
“Morro Castle.” The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:38 pl, Sept. 22. 
Society editor turns in first-hand account of disaster. 

—— 110 Reporters Cover Yacht Cup Races. E&P 67:19 p4, Sept. 22. 

—— Rivalry at Peak in Kidnap Coverage. E&P 67:20 p5, Sept. 29. 
Dailies and press associations fight to unearth “exclusive” developments. 

—— Says Newspapers Overplay Crime News. The American Press 53:1 p3, Oct. 
Report of address by the chief of police at Colorado Springs. 

—— Science Writers Organize a New Group. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:39 
pl, Sept. 29. 

—— 25 Reporters Cover Munitions Probe. E&P 67:18 p29, Sept. 15. 

—— Washington Correspondents Were Once Stormy Petrels in the National 
Capital. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:40 pi, Oct. 6. 

Brophy, L. A. When Dillinger Died. The Quill 22:9 p7, Sept. 
How one press association bureaus office went about covering the story. 

Cullen, Thomas F. Codéperation In Handling Crime Stories. The Quill 22:8 
p3, Aug. 
This article brings to the foreground the problem of presenting crime news 
and the more important problem of cooperation between newspapermen and 
representatives of the law. 

Davis, Watson. Science Parades the Front Pages. The Quill 12:10, p10, Oct. 

Dickinson, Burrus. Facts and Figures. The American Press 52:12 p7, Sept. 
List of useful reference materials for reporters. 

Fox, James. Interviewing Is Easy—When You Know How. Quill and Scroll 
9:1 p19, Oct.-Nov. 
Advice for high school reporters. 

Herbert, H. H. Who Said Accuracy? The American Press 52:11 p4, Aug. 

Kammet, Lawrence. Stanley Walker. The American Press 52:11 p2, Aug. 
A sketch of the City Editor of the New York “Herald Tribune.” 

Kenny, Hubert A. How To Find News. The American Press 52:11 p3, Aug. 

North, Anthony. Let’s Wait for the Newsreel. New Outlook 164:4 p21, Oct. 
Some comment on the newsreel interview. 
O’Neil, Helen Worboys. A Corner on Society. The Matrix 19:6 pS, Aug. 
Highly trained society staffs keep Seattle newspaper readers informed. 
Perry, John W. News Forces Mobilized Quickly to Cover Biggest Sea Horror 
Since Vestris. E&P 67:18 p5, Sept. 15. 
Methods used by press to cover Morro Castle story. 

Poe, J. Charles. Changing News Values in a Fumbling World. The Quill 22:8 
p8, Aug. 
Excerpts from an address delivered before the A.S.N.E. 

Price, Byron. How the A. P. Gathers the News of a Nation. The Scholastic 
Editor 14:1 p16, Oct. 
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Simpson, Kirke L. Highlights and Shadows on the Washington Screen. The 
Quill 12:10 pi4, Oct. 
Memories of a quarter century of reporting in the nation’s capital. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER — EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. A. P. Installing 5-Day Week in N. Y. E&P 67:17 p9, Sept. 8. 

—— Broun Won’t Seek Re-election as President of Newspaper Guild. E&P 67 :23 
p22, Oct. 20. 

—— Company Union Issue Denied by Howard. E&P 67:13 p6, Aug. 11. 
President of New York “World-Telegram” says he is opposed to such 
organizations. 

—— Delays Encountered in Guild Cases. E&P 67:15 p8, Aug. 25. 

Complaints of Louis Burgess and Dean Jennings still pending before San 
Francisco regional labor board. 

—— Eddy Confirmed As Member of Newspaper Labor Board. Newsdom 5:31 
pi, Aug. 4. 

—— First Guild Unit Takes Strike Vote. E&P 67:16 pS, Sept. 1. 

Action is taken by members of the Jewish Daily Bulletin staff when three 
employees are discharged. 

— Guild Organized in Waterbury, Conn. E&P 67:14 p6, Aug. 18. 

—— Guild Seeks Statute Covering Newsmen. E&P 67:22 p18, Oct. 13. 

—— Guild Strike on Cleveland News Debated as Impasse is Reached. E&P 
67:18 pil, Sept. 15. 

—— Guild Unit Will Start School for “Apprentice” Reporters. E&P 67:18 p14, 
Sept. 15. 

Philadelphia-Camden groups undertakes training course. 

—— Guild Wins Place on Industrial Board. E&F 67:12 p10, Aug. 4. 

—— Labor Board Hears Jennings Case. E&P 67:23 p13, Oct. 20. 

—— Labor Daily, News-Writers’ Union Reach First Wage Agreement. E&P 
67:14 p35, Aug. 18. 

Award made in the case of the Newswriters’ Union No. 9 vs. the Milwaukee 
“Leader”. The union is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
but is not connected with the American Newspaper Guild. 

—— Labor Union Actions of National Guild Deplored by St. Louis Unit. E&P 
67 24 p6, Oct. 27. 

—— Madison Publishers Sign Guild Contract. E&P 67:19 pi0, Sept. 22. 

——N. Y. Guild Pickets Staten Island Daily Over Discharge of Writer. E&P 
67:14 p4, Aug, 18. 

——N. Y. Guild Continues to Picket Daily’s Plant; Crosby Files Suit. E&P 
67:15 p8, Aug. 25. 

—— Newspaper Guild Wins A Place On Industrial Board. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:32 pi, Aug. 11. 

—— No World-Telegram Guild Contract. E&P 67:24 p5, Oct. 27. 

Daily announces new working conditions but says that it cannot relinquish 
control of editorial department, Forty-hour week, pay restoration. 

——— Oklahoma City Guild Asks $35 Minimum. E&P 67:12 p10, Aug. 4. 

—— Pay Rises Granted Boston Staff. E&P 67:18 pili, Sept. 15. 
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Sixty editorial workers benefit. Action not influenced by Guild committee, 
publisher declares. 

Anonymous. Pay Rises Granted by Toledo Papers. E&P 67:19 p10, Sept. 22. 

—— Seeking to Unionize A. P. Telegraphers. E&P 67:18 pii, Sept. 15. 

—— St. Louis Guild Revolts Against Union Tactics of National Body. E&P 
67:21 p8, Oct. 6. 

—— World-Telegram, Guild Confer; Dispute Settlement Expected. E&P 67:14 
p6, Aug. 18. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Are These Wages Decent? The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 69:31 p5, Aug. 4. 
Reprinted from The “Quill.” Previously reported. 

Eddy, Jonathan. Gentlemen of the Press in Revolt. Today 2:16 p9, Aug. 11. 
Failure of publishers to live up to the spirit of the New Deal program. 
The organization of the American Newspaper Guild and its program, par- 
ticularly as expressed in the St. Paul convention resolutions. The Guild 
is not “radical” or “politically minded”. It seeks to bring wages of news- 
paper workers to subsistence levels and assure security of jobs. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Mann, Robert S. A. N. A. Surveys Forced Combinations. E&P 67:13 p7, Aug. 11. 
McCormick, Edmund J. Printing Plant of a Daily Newspaper. National Printer 
Journalist 52:8 to 10; Aug. to Oct. 
A series of articles based on a questionnaire survey of production methods 
of daily newspapers. Detailed explanations of standard practices makes it 
good supplementary reading for students interested in phases of production. 
McCermick, Edmund J. Printing Plant of a Daily Newspaper. National Printer 
Journalist 52:10 p20, Oct. 
Discussion of mailing rooms and paper supply. 
Olson, Kenneth E. Improve Your Typography. The Scholastic Editor 14:1 p10, 
Oct. 
Helpful typographical advice for high school newspaper editors. 
Pont, Nathan B. Solving Mat and Mat Casting Problems. National Printer 
Journalist 52:9 p23, Sept. 
Anonymous. Make America Independent. The American Press 52:11 p8, Aug. 
Editorial statement in behalf of the slash pine newsprint mill in the South. 
—— Rate Tangle Cuts Linage Inland Told. E&P 67:23 p10, Oct. 20. 
Report of proceedings of the Inland Daily Press Association. 
—— S.N.P.A. Will Erect Newsprint Mill In South. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:32 pi, Aug. 11. 


PERIODICALS 


Anonymous. Movie Cleanup Hits “Fan” Paper Writers. E&P 67:15 p13, Aug. 25. 
Agree to avoid salacious material and submit stories to film publicity heads, 
if requested, 

Aldrich, Darragh. She Writes Like a Man. The Matrix 20:1 p5, Oct. 

Creamer, Joseph. House of Munsey. The Quill 22:8 p6, Aug. 

The story of the Munsey publications. 
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Hibbs, Ben. Rhythm of the Land. The Quill 22:9 p8, Sept. 
This, the fifth of a series of articles devoted to magazines and the men who 
make them. The policies and accomplishments of the Country Gentleman. 
It contains many interesting observations about rural America. 

Porterfield, Ruth L. Memoirs of a Wood Pulp Editor. The American Mercury 
33:130 p180, Oct. 
Unimportant anecdotes of unimportant writers. 

Rogers, C. E. The Social Justification of the Business Press. Journalism Quart- 
erly 11:3 p235, Sept. 
The final test of a business paper's justification is to be found in its jour- 
nalistic qualifications. How good a medium of specialized information is it? 
The evils of business journalism are inherent in one of the conditions which 
make a business press possible—free enterprise. With a little capital any- 
body may start a business paper. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Bar Seeks Publicity. The American Press 52:12 p22, Sept. 

—— Henry Suydam Takes New Job With U. S. E&P 67:16 p6, Sept. 1. 
Washington correspondent of the Brooklyn “Eagle” joins Attorney General’s 
staff. Will present to Congress and the public the problems of the Justice 
Department in dealing with crime. 

—— “News” In Russia Mainly Propaganda. The American Press 52:11 p7, Aug. 

—— News Men Get New Deal Jobs. Newsdom 5:37 p5, Sept. 15. 

Outnumber professors 2 to 1, writes Frank Kent. Many of them publicity 
men for federal departments. 

—— “Puffers” Still Send Millions of Words. E&P 67:18 p10, Sept. 15. 
Wenatchee paper finds it gets 300,000 words of publicity a week despite 
50 per cent decrease in material since 1929. 

—— Whisper Campaigns Organized Now. E&P 67:23 p16, Oct. 20. 

“Trained Propagandists” available for hire, says World-Telegram. 

Berchtold, William E. U.S. Press Agents. The American Press 52:11 p12, Aug. 
An excerpt from the writer's article, “Press Agents of the News Deal,” 
which appeared recently in “New Outlook.” 

Carroll, Raymond G. Press Agents of the New Deal. The American Press 
53:1 p9, Oct. 

A reprint of the Saturday Evening “Post” article on the same subject. 

Hale, O. J. Nationalism in Press, Films and Radio. Annals of the American 

‘Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 175 p110 Sept. 
False news and the coloration of news from foreign sources. Control of the 
press by private interests in France and elsewhere. The use of the so-called 
“free press” by private interests to whip up national antagonisms. This 
danger has been greatly diminished in Russia, Italy, and Germany, where 
control of the press is accompanied by censorship, but such progress can be 
made only at the expense of the ideal of a free press. 

MacDougall, Curtis D. Old Time Press Agents Displayed Great Ingenuity 
With Stunts to Make “News.” The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:37 pi, Sept. 15. 
A review of the propaganda and publicity stunts used to attract attention. 
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Seldes, George. The New Propaganda for War. Harpers 169:1013 p540, Oct. 
Examples of militaristic propaganda. 

Stowe, Lee. Propaganda Over Europe. Scribners 96:2 p99, Aug. 
Europe seethes with bitterly opposed nationalisms. Nationalism affects the 
treatment and handling of public information. Semi-facts, propaganda and 
outright lies are dished out to the average citizen. The German press is 
enslaved. French journals are subject to pressure and control of various 
kinds. “Le Temps” and the “Journal dés Debats” are subject to the influence 
of the French steel trust. The radio in Germany is a propaganda mechan- 
ism. Both Germany and Italy make use of the motion picture to manu- 
facture opinion. 

Witze, Claude O. Uncensored Press in Saar Fights Forces of Nazi Dictatorship. 
E&P 67:22 pli, Oct. 13. 

Wolf, Howard. If We Had a Goebbels, New Republic 79:1026 p316, Aug. 1. 
A humorous account of how Nazi journalistic ethics might be applied to 
national politics in this country. 


RADIO AND NEWSPAPER 


—— Anonymous. Dill Plans Big Radio News Service. E&P 67:14 p7, Aug. 18. 
United States senator suggests plan whereby broadcasters may have their 
own “Associated Press”. 

—— Dill’s Radio News Service Assailed as Repugnant to Americanism. E&P 
67:19 p3, Sept. 22. 

Publishers oppose proposal that National Association of Broadcasters form 
a news-gathering service of thetr own. 

—— Flash Facsimile Transmission Seen. E&P 67:19 p7, Sept. 22. 

R.C.A. predicts that use of micro-waves as channel will doom the dot-and- 
dash system. 

—— Improved Radio News Service Chief Topic of Broadcasters. E&P 67:19 p4, 
Sept. 22. 

Censorship powers denied by Federal commissioners. 

—— Press Radio Pact Has Failed, Says Dill. E&P 67:19 p5, Sept. 22. 
Complete text of speech, “News by Radio”, made by Senator Dill before 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

Brandenburg, George A. Radio Is “Pure News” Channel — Ickes. E&P 67:22 

p5, Oct. 13. 
In address before National Advisory Council on radio in education, secre- 
tary of interior says it gives listener complete information thai newspapers 
of partisan stripe fail to give. E. H. Harris pleads against supervision of 
air waves. 

Huston, McCready. How Sick is the Newspaper? Commonweal 20:22 p499, 

Sept. 28. 
Challenging comment on the effects of the radio and the news summary 
magazine on the daily newspaper. The news broadcasts and the news 
weeklies have been taking from the newspaper its greatest asset, the asset 
of indispensability. The unionization of newspaper works is a new problem 
faced by publishers. 
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Keating, Isabelle. Pirates of the Air. The Battle Between Radio and the News- 
paper. Harpers 169:1012 p463, Sept. 
An account of the developments that led up to the radio-newspaper truce on 
the broadcasting of news and the growth of sectional and national agencies 
which at the present time are competing with the official Press-Radio ser- 
vice. The warfare between newspaper and broadcasting companies will 
continue until television arrives on the scene. With television the newspaper 
as at present constituted cannot compete. 

Londen, Howard J. Number of Papers Printing Radio Programs Increased 3 
per cent. E&P 67:16 pi4, Sept. 1. 
Second survey of situation shows only 30 per cent have radio columns and 
only 14 per cent carry illustrations. 

Manning, George H. Critics of Radio Heard in Fight to Wrest Time from 
Advertisers. E&P 67:21 p12, Oct. 6. 

—— Radio Stations Must Have News Yankee Network Chief Declares. E&P 
67:23 p41, Oct. 20. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. News Broadcasting and the Newspapers. The 
American Press 53:1 pi, Oct. 
This article questions the competence of radio news gatherers in a discussion 
of newspaper-radio relationships. The writer senses trouble ahead. 

Walters, Beth. Finds Radio Helpful. The American Press 53:1 p2, Oct. 
Des Moines paper gets new readers by broadcast. 


REVIEWING 


Anonymous. Hansen Traces Growth of Reviews. Publishers Weekly 126:4 p281, 
July 28. 
Haines, H. E. Book Reviewing in Review. Library Journal 59:17 p733, Oct. 1. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI ANNIVERSARY 


Anonymous. Sigma Delta Chi Program Is Complete. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:41 pl, Oct. 13. 

Bates, Albert W. Twenty-five Years of Progress. The Quill 12:10 p23, Oct. 

Millikan, Leroy H. How Sigma Delta Chi Begun. The Quill 12:10 p22, Oct. 

Peters, Ralph L. Sigma Delta Chi Returns to Old De Pauw For Its Silver Anni- 
versary Convention. The Quill 12:10 p5, Oct. 

Pulliam, Eugene, Jr. The Men Who Founded Sigma Delta Chi. The Quill 
12:10 p18, Oct. 
Sketches of founders. Illustrated. 
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BEHIND THE Front Pace. By Wilbur Forrest. New York: D. 
A ppleton-Century Company. 1934. 350 pp. $2.50. 


Every veteran newspaperman has a good book concealed somewhere in 
his mind -—— the tale of the things he has seen in his career as an ob- 
server of life, hairbreadth ‘scapes (his own and other people’s), the 
queer things, tragic things, funny things that happen to journalists more 
often than to any other class of human beings. Sometimes the veteran 
sits down to write his story; more often, alas! he lets it go untold be- 
cause he is hurrying to catch a deadline and cannot take time from the 
day’s work. 

Mr. Wilbur Forrest, of the New York Herald Tribune, is one of 
those who has found time to write out a few of the innumerable things 
that have happened to him. The result is a fascinating book which he 
calls Behind the Front Page, with the subtitle, “Stories of Newspaper 
Stories in the Making.” It deals mainly with his adventures in Europe 
during and just after the World War — how he flashed the story of a 
smitten Zeppelin to New York before the ship had touched the ground, 
_ beat his rivals on the Lusitania story, saw the American troops land, got 
a close-up of the Kaiser in exile. and moved with our troops into occu- 
pied Germany. 

The style is occasionally infelicitous, but the book makes absorbing 
reading. 

JOHN BAKELESS 
New York University 


‘THE STRUGGLE FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS FROM CAXTON TO 
CROMWELL. By William M. Clyde. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1934. xvi+360 pp. 


The book is an outgrowth of a thesis submitted by the author to the 
University of St. Andrews in fulfillment of the conditions for the de- 
gree of Ph. D. The material was collected during the tenure of a Car- 
negie Research Scholarship and Fellowship by Mr. Clyde, who is at 
present Lecturer in English Literature in the University of St. Andrews. 

The object of the inquiry was, as the author states, “to discover the 
truth about the struggle for the freedom of the press in England during 
the period 1640 to 1658 when that struggle was at its height.” Sixty 
pages are devoted to a brief summary of selected events occurring in the 
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first one hundred and fifty years following Caxton, and the remainder 
of the volume is concerned with the regulation of the press during the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate. This apparently disproportionate 
allotment of space is more than justified by the importance of the de- 
velopments of the later period. 

The author propounds certain questions — What is meant by the 
freedom of the press? How did the principle that a man should be free 
to publish his opinions at will come to be regarded as a natural right? 
When was the licensing system introduced and with what measure of 
tolerance was it applied? What part did the Stationers’ Company play 
in the struggle for freedom of the press? 

No categorical answers to these questions are ventured, but the se- 
quence of historical events is expected to speak for itself. The extreme 
objectivity of the author frequently prevents him from hazarding con- 
clusions when they are sadly needed. The book is not easy reading for 
the person unacquainted with the history of the seventeenth century. 

The author drew his material largely from the Journal of the House 
of Commons, Journal of the House of Lords, manuscripts in the Royal 
Commission on Historical MSS., and the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series. Frequent use has been made of that invaluable collec- 
tion of Commonwealth pamphlets gathered by George Thomason at the 
direction of Charles I and presented to the British Museum by George 
III. 

For the part played by the Stationers’ Company in the struggle for 
freedom of the press, the author has been limited to the Registers and 
occasional data found in the sources mentioned above. For some un- 
explained reason, the officers of the Company have not granted permis- 
sion for the inspection or reprinting of other records in their custody. 
When Arber was working on his monumental Transcript of the Regis- 
ters in 1875-77, he was not allowed to publish a section of Register B, 
which comprised the Court Book for those years. Not until 1927 did 
the Company grant permission to the London Bibliographical Society to 
reprint the section of Register B which is missing in Arber and the 
whole of Court Book C which runs to March, 1655. Only the missing 
section of Register B, however, has been published (1931), but the 
Society intends to continue as soon as funds are available. 

The work of Mr. Clyde, like that of other investigators in the fields 
of literature and journalism in this period, has been handicapped by the 
lack of a complete and authoritative history of the Stationers’ Company. 
The author himself complains (p. 154) that “important documents of 
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the Company’s proceedings remain unpublished and undivulged.” The 
final answer to the part played by this most important organization of 
printers and booksellers in the struggle for freedom of the press must 
await the appearance of such a history. 

The principal interest to an American of the events covered by the 
book (aside from their intrinsic historical value) is the light they throw 
on the interpretation of the ideology imported into the Colonies by the 
English settlers. These imported concepts formed the foundation for 
the later constitutional guaranties of freedom of the press in the United 
States and for the judicial decisions defining and interpreting these 
guaranties. 

While Mr. Clyde presents an admirable historical survey of the 
period, he often fails to disentangle the numerous threads of develop- 
ment. For instance, in discussing the insurgency of John Wolfe against 
the officers of the Stationers’ Company, no attempt is made to distin- 
guish between his efforts to liberate the press and to defeat the embryo 
copyright system. 

Nor is an attempt made to evaluate the effect of the Reformation on 
the development of the liberty of the press. The impetus to freedom of 
discussion resulting from the fundamental tenets of the Protestant ref- 
ormation is far from offset by the intolerance of the Reformers them- 
selves. The author, however, gives a thorough survey of the religious 
and political harangues which appeared in pamphlets and news-books 
following the break-down of authority during the Commonwealth. It 
appears that of all the factions of the time, only the Levellers were the 
true champions of freedom of the press. Milton himself was not above 
acting as official licenser. 

Mr. Clyde paints a very complimentary picture of the Lord Pro- 
tector. Cromwell’s “tolerant” attitude toward opposition printers and 
news-writers, his “promised” liberty of conscience, his “‘generous” treat- 
ment of Harrington, author of Oceana, and of Cleaveland, the poet and 
diurnalist, and his “services to literature” are earnestly set forth in the 
last chapter. The death of the Protector marks an end to the first period 
in English history when the people had an opportunity of hearing the 
opposition. That such a hearing was possible was not because of, but in 
spite of, the constituted authority. Freedom of the press had not yet 
permeated into high places. That did not occur for another generation, 
in a period not covered by Mr. Clyde’s work. 

The book contains an appendix consisting of illustrative documents of 
the period. There is an index but no bibliography. The fact that the 
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quotations, which are numerous, are printed in agate type detracts con- 
siderably from enjoyment of the volume. 
FREDRICK S. SIEBERT 


University of Illinois 


DESIGNED FOR READING. By Henry Seidel Canby, Amy Loveman, 
William Rose Benét, Christopher Morley, and May Lamberton. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. xviiit-615 pp. $2.00. 


August, 1924, which saw the founding of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, was a significant month in the American literary calendar. 
It marked the beginning of a weekly journal sufficiently critical to merit 
the respect of discerning readers and journalistic enough to appeal to a 
wide circle of book lovers. Four former members of the staff of the 
New York Post’s Literary Review section who were instrumental in 
starting the Saturday Review of Literature, Henry Seidel Canby, Amy 
Loveman, William Rose Benét, and Christopher Morley, are still mem- 
bers of the Saturday Review’s editorial group, and, together with May 
Lamberton Becker, they have rendered an accounting of their first ten 
years of critical stewardship in the form of this excellent anthology. 

In addition to its value as a record of critical reviewing in America 
during the last decade, the book is notable for its inclusion of bits of 
creative writing which have appeared in the Review, and for a series of 
introductory essays by the editors which give point and interpretation to 
the collection. The essays present the creed, intelligently set midway 
between scholarship and journalism, by which the Review has lived and 
grown. When Mr. Canby writes, in his essay on “Form,” that one of 
the essentials of form is an awareness of the reader, he is acknowledging 
one of the first requisites of journalistic writing. 

Leading into a consideration of the reviews and sketches which the 
anthology contains, in addition to Mr. Canby’s contribution, are discus- 
sions of “Style” by Christopher Morley, “Poetry and Periodicals” by 
William Rose Benét, “Reviewing” by Amy Loveman, and “Looking It 
Up in Books” by May Lamberton Becker. The collected material is 
divided into groups which include critical and expository, biographical, 
and editorial essays; analytical, appreciative, adverse, impressionistic, 
informative, and philosophical reviews; and on the creative side, poetry, 
brief stories, sketches of nature and human nature, sketches of fancy 
and fantasy, humor, satire, and a few significant letters to the editor. 

As to the competence of critical writing in the United States, De- 
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signed for Reading supplies material for an informed basis of opinion. 
The penetration and discrimination of Mr. Canby place him high in the 
list of critics. George Santayana discourages comparison, being a philos- 
opher as well as a superbly equipped critic. Joseph Wood Krutch, John 
Macy, the Benéts, Padraic and Mary Colum, Bernard de Voto, Ernest 
Boyd, Elmer Davis, *o mention only a few, prove their right, in this 
book, to varying degrees of acclaim. Walter Lippmann writes with 
understanding and lucidity of H. L. Mencken’s Notes on Democracy. 

For its comment on the American scene during the last decade, for 
the possibilities it presents in applying intelligently the technique of 
journalism to the world of books, journalists and teachers of journalism 
ought to read this volume. 

Epwin H. Forp 

University of Minnesota 


Crry Eprror. By Stanley Walker. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
1934. 336 pp. $3.00. 


Stanley Walker always writes pithily and entertainingly. His Night 
Club Era, his magazine articles and this new book are proof of that. 

City Editor is certainly easy reading. And some of it — notably the 
chapters on “Fashions in News,” “Notes on a Noble Calling” (in which 
Mr. Walker tells what newspaper work offers its devotees), and 
“Sports — Valhalla’s Bull Pen” — is thoughtful, well-informed com- 
ment on the “business (if it is a business).” It has a welcome recog- 
nition of the work of writing newspaper men in “Twelve of New 
York.” A good many other spots, particularly when they deal with 
metropolitan journalism, are first rate. But it is on this very spottiness 
that my chief criticism is based. Many passages, even whole chapters, 
lack body and significance, though they retain Mr. Walker’s pleasant 
manner. 

Two reasons for this may be assigned. One is that Mr. Walker 
seems not to have made up his mind about his audience. Part of the 
time he is talking to other newspaper men, then to would-be reporters, 
then to the public. The other is that the book shows little evidence of 
careful plan. One might guess that, having decided to write a book 
called “City Editor,” Mr. Walker set down whatever titles for chap- 
ters came to mind, and then proceeded simply to write whatever seemed 
to fit them. 

His chapter on “The Job and the School of Journalism” is one of his 
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weakest. “Would not the young man have entered journalism better 
equipped,” he asks, “if, instead of devoting most of his college time” to 
journalistic mechanics and technique, “he had paid more attention to 

. foreign languages, economics, law, English, the physical sciences, 
the history of literature, and all that encyclopedia of information which 
should comprise the daily tools of the high-class newspaper man?” 
Only a little investigation would have told him that for years the young 
man in a school or department of journalism has been doing just this. 
He talks almost exclusively about the Pulitzer school (not always alto- 
gether fairly), revealing only a slight acquaintance with the develop- 
ment of journalism education elsewhere. He does not know that many 
institutions teaching journalism, in 1934, found the demand for their 
products greater than they could fill. 

One will enjoy reading the book, and he’ll derive some stimulation 
from it. He can’t help wishing it were the product of a more careful 
plan and a more thorough study. 

MircHeELt V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


BENTHAMITE RevieEwiInG. By George L. Nesbitt. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1934. 208 pp. $2.75. 


This book is a worth-while study of a type of propaganda peculiar to 
early nineteenth century England, which had far-reaching effect in the 
political and social life of the English people during the great reform 
period. Noteworthy among the important reviews of this time was the 
Westminster Review, published by the followers of Jeremy Bentham. 
Mr. Nesbitt has made a careful study of the first twelve years of the 
official organ of this radical party, pointing very definitely to its influ- 
ence in shaping the political and economic thought of the reformers. 

The methods employed by the Benthamites and others in spreading 
their ideas should be interesting to present day readers who are accus- 
tomed to more subtlety and less enthusiasm in the dissemination of 
propaganda. Through book reviews, these Utilitarians took the oppor- 
tunity to express in detail their own opinions on the subject with which 
the books dealt, digressing at times to expound the new doctrine of the 
middle class in England, “The Greatest Happiness of the Greatest 
Number.” The French Revolution, the American system of govern- 
ment, the tariff, slavery, capital and labor, foreign policies, corruption in 
government, the machine age — these subjects provided excellent ma- 
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terial for the pens of some of the most convincing writers of the age. 

It was an unusual period in English journalism, a period when the 
editorial “we” awed the reading public and lent an unquestioned authen- 
ticity to the reviews, making the personal opinion of the reviewers ap- 
pear as the judgments of a tribunal which had decided only after mature 
deliberation and which was dedicated to the task of protecting the inter- 
ests of literature with unceasing vigilance. 

Mr. Nesbitt has made a valuable contribution to the literature of a 
subject about which too little has been written. Difficult though the 
subject of propaganda is to present effectively, the author has written a 
convincing study in a manner both scholarly and interesting. 

Marcus M. WILKERSON 
Louisiana State University 


MosiLiziInc ror CHaos. THE Story OF THE NEw PROPAGANDA. 
By O. W. Riegel. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. 231 
pp. $2.50. 


This is a thoughtful, challenging volume that may even prove alarm- 
ing to many readers who have never given serious thought to the mod- 
ern technique of creating social attitudes. Advertisements announcing 


the book have described it as full of “dynamite.” And rightly. Only an 
explosive term can aptly describe its contents. 

Mr. Riegel’s work comes off the press at the moment when the period- 
icals are full of discussions of the propagandist manipulations of mass 
attitudes and the control of communication instrumentalities by govern- 
ments and parties. It is therefore of great timeliness, yet its real merit 
is based on values other than mere incidence. Current magazine articles 
have given readers pieces of a mosaic, with a bit of color on German 
propaganda, a jig-saw section on the Italian censorship, and a fragment 
describing the conscious effort to integrate opinions in some other state. 
It has been left for Mr. Riegel to gather up these tags, contribute a 
great deal from his own research and field work, cement all this into 
unity, and give us a penetrating opinion of what it all means. Every 
intelligent person who gazes upon the completed picture will do a lot of 
hard thinking. 

Mobilizing for Chaos is essentially an organic study of what post-war 
nationalism has done to defile and control communication agencies in 
the interests of those in political power. Never before in history have 
national states been blessed with such an array of communication de- 
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vices with which to drench every individual citizen with meaningful 
symbols. News-gathering agencies, cable and telegraph, the press, the 
radio, motion pictures — in greater or less degree all are under the domi- 
nation of military-minded dictators, shivery statesmen laboring under 
war psychosis, economic overlords working behind the scenes. Mr. 
Riegel is perfectly impartial in this study of the trend of nationalism in 
the field of communications. Even our American system of private 
control of communications and of much-vaunted objectivity in news 
reporting, comes in for analysis, not designed to let us off without some: 
heart-burning and private introspection. 

The lay reader will have a rude awakening when the evolution of 
nationalistic control is laid before him in Mr. Riegel’s book. Those of 
us who have attempted to teach courses in foreign news sources are in 
the best position, however, to appreciate the skill with which the writer 
has assembled his materials and arrived at his conclusions. At the com- 
mencement of his task, Mr. Riegel might easily have decided to write a 
serviceable treatise on the news-gathering agencies that girdle the world, 
with this and that on the work of the foreign correspondent. Here was 
an opportunity. But it appears he chose rather to ditch the hand-book 
for the interpretive volume, and we are his debtors for this decision. 
The work is one of the best that has come from the pen of a journalism 
instructor in the last half dozen years. 

The over-view approach is indicated by the chapter headings: 1. Defi- 
nitions: Nationalism Rampant, 2. Nervous Systems and Psychosis, 3. 
Diplomats in the Saddle: the Future of Communications Politics, 4. 
Radio Armaments, 5. Nationalism and the Corruption of News, 6. The 
Defense of News: Dikes of Straw, 7. Propaganda on All Fronts, 8. 
Conclusion: Toward a New Dark Ages? 

Mr. Riegel, formerly on the European staff of the Chicago Tribune 
and the New York Daily News, is now director of the Department of 
Journalism, Washington and Lee University. 

RALPH D. CAsEy 
University of Minnesota 


DIsPLAYING THE News. A Desk MANUAL IN NEWSPAPER TECH- 
NIQUE WITH PRACTICE SHEETS IN Copy READING AND HEADLINE 
Writinc. By Lewis W. Hunt. With Foreword by H. F. Har- 
rington. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1934. xii+101 pp. 
Wrappers. 


It is a delight to read this work of a trained newspaper man. The 
book should be an inspiration to all college journalists. All of its 98 
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quarto pages of text display a mental alertness, a charming variety and a 
familiarity with every detail of copy reading and headline writing, born 
of long experience on and around the “rim.” It is smart, clever, and 
accurate. It will teach copyreaders how to edit, and it should teach 
reporters how to write. With a thorough study of this book through 
one semester, the journalism student will be well prepared for work on 
the copy desk: He will learn from it as much as he could get from a 
whole year on the copy desk itself. The author does not claim that it 
will make the student a finished copy reader. Years of actual news- 
paper experience will be necessary for that. But he may put fear out of 
his heart when he hands his first sheet of edited copy to the head copy 
reader. He will know that his work is good. 

The young student in journalism is judged by this test alone. Not 
where he was educated, not how many college degrees he holds, but the 
quality of work he turns out the first week. The professional copy 
reader will know then whether the newcomer is fit to remain as a mem- 
ber of the staff. To instill the doctrine into the novice is the aim of Mr. 
Hunt and he performs his task with distinction. 

The book includes chapters on —the reporter becomes an editor; 
splitting the news atom, a study of the evaluation of news; high-lights 
in headlines, on which there is much that is new; pencil mark signals; 
newspaper style, which is worth reading three times; headlines for small 
items; big news on display; building effective headlines, with emphasis 
on the “effective” invigorating words for headlines, which should teach 
the novice not to use polysyllables; the watchful critic; the struggle for 
space; on the heels of the news; a free responsible press; beyond the 
copy dessk ; the news in half tones, in which full attention is given to the 
growing use of pictures; dressing the newspaper page; the first edition 
goes to press; making up page one; attractive inside pages; and the press 
agent and newspaper. 

An ample number of practice sheets illustrate the various brightly 
written chapters. 

Frep J. LAZELi 
University of Iowa 


Mopern News Reportinc. By Carl N. Warren. New York: 


Harper &¥ Brothers. 1934. 449 pp. $2.50. 


For a reporter’s catechism, this book seems laborious and the author 
too much given to rhetoric. On page seven of the first chapter, “Start- 
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ing a Newspaper Career,” there is this: “Uncovering the facts for cer- 
tain types of news requires dogged application of pick and shovel, some- 
times in played-out veins of ore that promise little gold. The reward 
comes when a bright nugget looks up from the enclustering slag.” — 
which strikes one as elegant discord in a volume advising newspaper 
men (and women) to be concise, simple and clear. 

Despite its sometimes pretty phrasing, the book contains much defi- 
nite information about the mechanics of news-gathering, and after 
Chapter IV the author’s rich fund of experience shines through more 
clearly, and his samples of news stories to illustrate the text are excel- 
lent. 

Warren knows a newsroom and how newspapers are put together. 
Once he has begun to tell (from Chapter VI on) how facts are gath- 
ered, how the feature of the lead is selected, how the balance of a story 
is organized, the going gets better. Beginners will find the chapter on 
story structure helpful, for it charts the assembling of a story — step by 
step. 

Sports, society, feature and court news chapters are included, as well 
as one on “Slanting the Policy Story,” which tells how the same set of 
facts can, amazingly, be written from two entirely different viewpoints 
— as ordered by publishers on two competing newspapers. 

Classroom exercises at the end of the chapters and in the appendix 
should prove useful to teachers. 

VELMA Critz Stout 
Drake University 


TEsTING ADVERTISEMENTS. By L. E. Firth. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1934. xii+282 pp. $2.50. 


When a writer treats statistics as though they were the stuff adven- 
tures are made of, he either has vision or is a visionary. And “vision- 
ary” is not one of the unkind comments this book will undoubtedly pro- 
voke, for it is not a kind, genteel book — it is too abruptly frank. The 
method of handling the material is as unorthodox as the manner of treat- 
ment. A dialogue form of presentation, faintly reminiscent of Plato’s 
Republic, is adopted to “give clarity to the material.” This dialogue 
form focuses the reader’s attention on the frequent inconsistencies and 
superficialities of many men whose names are famous in advertising and 
business psychology. And that is as it should be. For, as the author 
points out in the introduction, the purpose of the book is “not to convert 
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the reader — only to make him aware of the present state of affairs in 
the copy testing field . .” With a typical utter disregard for many 
of the niceties of book writing, the author, quite consistently, places his 
introduction in the last chapter of the book under the caption ‘“Con- 
clusion.” 

The book is valuable because it is an earnest, though entertaining, 
comprehensive survey of the limited field of copy testing. It is intended 
for professional advertising men, and would have considerable value for 
advanced students of advertising. It was not intended to be a hand- 
book of copy testing. The presentation is so informal that the reader 
does not always hold the various phases of the subject to the end. 
However, the author has satisfied the desire for chapter summaries with 
a late chapter which summarizes very well the entire subject material of 
the book. 

F. C. Bioop 
University of Nebraska 


MakING MILtions READ AND Buy. By William A. Thomson. 
Editor & Publisher Series. New York: Walter Dey. 1934. 248 


pp. $3.00. 


The story of newspaper advertising and its efficiency may some day 
be more completely and thrillingly told. To date, however, Making 
Millions Read and Buy covers the field as readably and completely as 
has so far appeared between the covers of a book of 248 pages. One 
might wish that Mr. William A. Thomson, the author, with all his 
years of experience, had worked a little harder on his volume and given 
his subject more complete consideration than he has in this rather sketchy 
presentation. Certainly the title, which to many newspaper folk will 
prove to be the most interesting feature of the book, warrants a more 
detailed discussion of the subject. 

Several factors present today make the newspaper’s advertising story 
both interesting and convincing, not only for the lay reader, but for 
those who make their livelihood in the newspaper field. Without writ- 
ing a panegyric of this medium’s virtues, someone might de a complete 
and detailed volume, a source book, if you will, such as might be used by 
those who live on or who intend to live by the newspaper. 

The effects of standardization through work carried on during the 
past few years by the Audit Bureau of Circulation, the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, the American Newspaper Publishers Association, the Amer- 
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ican Association of Advertising Agencies and other groups are begin- 
ning to show results. These agencies functioning through the depression 
have proved their worth and brought to light much that is significant to 
the newspaper publisher of today. In Making Millions Read and Buy, 
Mr. Thomson aptly proves his points with facts and figures that hereto- 
fore were unavailable. It is in the presentation of these items that Mr. 
Thomson’s book is valuable as well as interesting. 

In other departments those experienced in the field will miss a num- 
ber of devices in the conventional picture of newspaper advertising 
particularly as applied to the small daily community weekly. 

No mention is made, for example, of those very practical illustrative 
services used by the newspaper and merchant for illustrating his adver- 
tising. Nor are such agencies as the Western Newspaper Union and 
similar services discussed. 

When classified advertising in the metropolitan field is considered, 
Mr. Thomson fails to include in his selling scheme of this type of adver- 
tising, the scores of leg men who virtually comb their allotted districts 
to increase the classified lineage. 

To the lay reader, Mr. Thomson’s book should prove a source of en- 
lightenment and interest. To those on the editorial side of newspaper 
work Making Millions Read and Buy should prove illuminating. Those 
in the field of newspaper advertising, however, may find the book a bit 
disappointing except for the fact that it brings together for the first time 
in one volume a number of new facts, figures and factors bearing on the 
newspaper’s usefulness as an advertising medium. Mr. Thomson’s book 
is fine as far as it goes. It leaves the reader wanting more, not so much 
because of what is missing in material as of the clear and pleasing style 
in which Mr. Thomson writes. 


C. L. SANDERS 
University of Iowa 


Tue Press ConcREss OF THE WorLD IN Mexico. Edited by Frank 
L. Martin. Columbia, Missouri: E. W. Stephens Publishing Com- 
pany. 1934. xii+174 pp. Wrappers. 


This volume includes the proceedings of the All-American Regional 
Meeting of the Press Congress of the World, held at Mexico City in 
1931 under the presidency of Dean Martin. The debates are much 
abridged, so that but little idea is given of the warm political discussions 
which took place at this meeting. About sixty pages are given to the 
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papers presented, the best of which are those by Professor Siebert, of the 
University of Illinois, on “International Protection of Rights in News” 
(published in the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY in September, 1932), and 
by Karl Bémer, of the Deutsche Institit fiir Zeitungskunde, on “Edu- 
cation for Journalism.” The latter presents very well the typically 
Continental attitude toward the question of the functions of journalism, 
as distinguished from the American and English position. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE Press. By Colonel Robert R. McCormick. 
Chicago: The Tribune. 1933. 23 pp. 


This is an address delivered by the editor and publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune before the Inland Press Association. It is the same ad- 
dress, mutatis mutandis, that the colonel has delivered on sundry occa- 
sions before various societies and organizations under diverse titles for 
the past ten years or more. We miss the 4cta Diurna; but we meet 
again Caxton, the Star Chamber, the Areopagitica, the Scandalum 
Magnatum, and John Peter Zenger. This speech originally centered 
upon the libel suits of the City of Chicago against the Tribune, but now 
it has sections on the NRA and radio licensing. 


EprroriAL OPINION AND SociAL Work. New York: Social Work 
Publicity Council. 1934. 17 pp. 25 cents. 


This pamphlet in quarto is subtitled “A Selection of Representative 
Newspaper Editorials.” It contains forty-six such pieces, produced by 
the offset process in their original typography. They deal with such 
topics as training for social work, giving, public health, the relief prob- 
lem, leisure, and delinquency. The purpose of the collection is to fur- 
nish source material for social workers, but the journalist will find in it 
interesting and valuable examples of the better social propaganda. 


Missournt ALUMNI IN JOURNALISM. Seventh Edition. Columbia: 
University of Missouri. 1934. 


This compilation reveals that the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has graduated 1,805 students since it was founded in 
1908. Of this number 1,121 are men and 648 are women. The first 
graduate was Charles Arnold, now professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who was graduated in 1909. Mary Paxton 
Keeley, teacher of English and supervisor of publications at Christian 
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College, was the first woman graduate. Mrs. Keeley received the 
Bachelor of Journalism degree in 1910. Maurice Votaw, now teaching 
in St. John’s University in Shanghai, China, was the first to receive the 
Master of Arts degree with a journalism major. The school has alumni 
in forty-three states and the District of Columbia. Fifty-one graduates 
are in twelve foreign countries, including Union of South Africa, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Ecuador, Spain, Philippine Islands, Japan, Hawaii, Eng- 
land, Costa Rica, China, and Canada. 
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There has been a definite increase in enrollment among schools and 
departments of journalism this fall, according to the reports recently 
received by the editor of the News Notes. Some directors express a 
considerable alarm over the increase, feeling that the surplus cannot be 
properly absorbed by the newspaper staffs still suffering under the ef- 
fects of the depression. Others indicate that the enlarged enrollment 
should be considered as a natural normal growth which will eventually 
be assimilated by various publication and journalistic agencies. 

Dean Arthur L. Stone, of the School of Journalism of the University 
of Montana, stated that despite the fact that newspapers in his locality 
have not offered a particularly inviting opportunity for university gradu- 
ates since 1930, statistics compiled by his school indicate that 84 per cent 
of the graduates are now engaged in some form of newspaper work. 
He stated that the enrollment this autumn is 25 per cent higher than in 
1933 and that this increase is practically uniform throughout the various 
classes. 

The Department of Journalism of New York University had a 
course enrollment for the fall semester of 1,245, as compared with 1,141 
for the corresponding semester last year. These figures represent an in- 
crease of 104 class enrollments. There are 716 separate students en- 
rolled, 300 of whom are majors in journalism; that is, candidates for 
the B.S. or B.C. S. degrees, or for the certificate (two year program) 
in journalism. 

The School of Journalism at the University of Iowa reports an in- 
crease of almost exactly one-third in class enrollments over last fall. 
The number is 293. 

Two hundred and seventy-one students are enrolled in the School of 
Journalism, Ohio State University, this fall. This compares with 277 
for 1933 and 266 for 1932. During freshman week at the university 
95 entering students declared they intended to take journalism, which is 
almost a 50 per cent increase over previous freshman classes. 

The University of Illinois School of Journalism has the largest senior 
class in its history, 76 students offering themselves as candidates for the 
professional degree in June. The growth in enrollment in recent years 
has prompted the journalism faculty to adopt a “grade-point” system 
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for graduation that will require a full C average for graduation. The 
new rule makes it necessary for students earning D grades to earn a 
number of A and B grades sufficient to balance the record. Under the 
rules students earning two D grades go on probation and must improve 
their records or be dropped from the university. 

The School of Journalism at the University of Missouri has a 12 per 
cent increase in enrollment over that of last year. The enrollment this 
year is 339, as compared with 298 at this time last year. Twice as many 
men as women are enrolled for the first semester this year. There are 
226 men and 113 women this semester, as compared to 188 men and 110 
women during the first semester of 1933-34. 

The enrollment in journalism courses at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, this quarter is 143 as compared with 85 during the autumn 
quarter. This number includes 36 enrolled in advertising, which was 
given during the winter quarter last year, and 10 in a graduate seminar 
offered this year for the first time. Even with the two courses not given 
last autumn quarter eliminated, the enrollment is 97, or 12 more than 
during the autumn quarter. A course in advertising has 50 more en- 
rolled than it had during the winter quarter. 

The Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University of Georgia, 
has 160 candidates for degrees this year as compared with 120 last year. 
This number represents those intending to go not only into newspaper 
work but also into allied fields. Dr. John E. Drewry, director of the 
school, stated that most of the graduates of last year found satisfactory 
employment throughout the state. 

Dean C. W. Ackerman, of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, reported a larger number of applications for admis- 
sion to the school this year than last. The school is placing a severe 
restriction upon the number of students admitted to it. This year there 
are 73 enrolled. A significant feature of the registration this year is 
that the students come from 21 states and from 5 foreign countries. 

More than 100 per cent increase in freshman enrollment in the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of Washington, has been recorded 
over the past two years. Autumn quarter registration of freshmen in 
the required pre-journalism work has reached 204 in the current aca- 
demic year. 1932-33 enrollment totaled 101. One member of the 
Washington journalism faculty has been increased from_part to full- 
time standing in keeping with the demands of increased enrollment. 
The department now has 323 major and 78 minor students registered 
in classes. 
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Hubert R. Ede, associate professor of the Department of Journalism 
at Rutgers University, reports the largest classes in journalism in the 
history of the department. He states that the senior and junior classes 
have averaged approximately 20 members each in the past nine years 
but that this year there are 28 seniors and 29 juniors. The freshmen 
total 35 and the sophomores 26, making a grand total of 138 majoring 
in the department. He states that an effort will probably be made to 
limit the number of students in the graduating classes of ’37 and ’38, 
because he believes that the state newspapers cannot readily absorb the 
number now being graduated from the department. 

The School of Journalism at Syracuse University, organized this 
year, has had an unusually large increase in the number of students over 
that of the department of last year. The enrollment figure in the classes 
last year was 81. This year it is 179. The freshman class numbers 87 
against 27 of last year. 

The Department of Printing and Rural Journalism at South Dakota 
State College had an increase of 75 per cent in its enrollment this fall. 
This large increase has made necessary the addition of a new laboratory 
24x36 feet in dimensions and the purchase of several items of equipment 
including new type cabinets, two new presses and a monotype caster. 
All graduates of the class of 1934 are now employed on South Dakota 
newspapers. 

The introductory classes in journalism at Cornell University have 82 
enrolled this semester, as compared with 65 the preceding year. Pro- 
fessor Bristow Adams, director of the course, declared that he is making 
an effort to limit the total enrollment for each class to not more than 
twenty. Professor Adams expressed a hope that schools of journalism 
had reached their maximum in attendance. 

The Department of Journalism at Boston University began its twen- 
ty-first year of journalism instruction with a registration in ail classes of 
119 students, as compared with 111 in 1933 and 109 in 1931. These 
119 include 15 students who are registered for the vocational “‘interne- 
ship” year, which is a fifth year before their degrees are finally awarded. 
It consists of employment and regular reports upon the ebployment 
which is either directly in newspaper work or in work closely allied to 
journalism. 

The School of Journalism of the University of Oregon has a fall en- 
rollment in journalism 24 per cent in advance of the fall enrollment of 
last year, which in itself was 7 per cent in advance of the year before. 
This does not, however, constitute a record, as the present mark was 
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passed several times in the period immediately preceding the depression. 

The attendance of the School of Journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin this fall is approximately the same as it was in normal times, 
according to Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, the director. He reported that the 
freshman and sophomore classes are very much larger than usual but 
that the junior class is somewhat smaller as a result of the smaller 
freshman class two years ago in the depth of the depression. 

The enrollment in journalism at West Virginia University is greater 
than at any time since 1920, when the first courses in journalism were 
offered. This year the department has 29 upper-division majors and 
about 20 lower division majors. The total class enrollments now exceed 
125. More than 50 students are beginning the study of journalism. 

The number of students enrolled in journalism at the University of 
Kansas shows an increase of 18 per cent over the enrollment last fall. 
Even with this increase, however, the total is somewhat less than in the 
banner years of ’29 and ’30. 

One hundred and thirty-seven students are enrolled as journalism 
majors in Temple University this fall. The total at the same time last 
year was 144. The decrease is in the freshman class, which has 43 stu- 
dents in comparison with 58 last year. This decrease is the result of a 
policy of discouraging freshmen from entering journalism unless they 
give definite proof of talent and interest in the work. A personal inter- 
view is held with each applicant for admission to journalism in which he 
is queriod on his reasons for selecting the course. 

The University of Texas had a net increase in journalism enrollment, 
despite a slight drop in the registration for the introductory course. 
This course was given last summer for the first time in a summer ses- 
sion, and this year typing was added as a required parallel to it. News 
editing and feature and editorial writing classes were the largest in the 
history of the department. 

Although complete registration figures are not yet available, total 
journalism enrollment on both campuses of Northwestern University to 
date shows a substantial increase over last year. In the part-time divi- 
sion on the McKinlock Campus in Chicago, the records show a 22.3 per 
cent increase. In the full-time day division in Evanston, enrollment is 
slightly above last year’s all-time high record. 

In September, 1933, more exacting academic requirements for degrees 
in journalism went into effect at Butler University. As a result, the 
enrollment in news writing, offered as the beginning course for persons 
majoring in journalism, dropped to twenty-one. This fall, the begin- 
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ning of the second year that the new standards have been in effect, 
thirty-seven persons have enrolled for the course, which marks the be- 
ginning of a journalism sequence. 

The Creighton University College of Journalism has an increased 
enrollment of eleven students this fall. The students in the curriculum 
of journalism at the Kansas State College number 134 as compared with 
121 last year. Registration in the Department of Journalism of the 
Oklahoma City University has jumped from 54 last year to 85 this 
year. The first semester registration for 1933-34 of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Nebraska was 163; first semester registra- 
tion for 1934-35 was 198. 

Professor Leon R. Whipple, of the Department of Journalism of 
New York University, will be one of the visiting lecturers in the City 
Forums of the Des Moines, Iowa, schools for the period January 6 to 
February 16, 1935. He will deliver lectures each week for six weeks on 
How to Study Current Events to five adult groups. This experiment in 
adult education is in its third successful year, under John W. Stude- 
baker, superintendent of schools in Des Moines, and is financed by a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 

Professor Fredrick S. Siebert, of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Illinois, has been granted a leave of absence for the second 
semester to pursue special research in England on the origins and early 
developments of freedom of the press. He will make his study under 
the joint auspices of the University of Illinvis and the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. The publishers’ association has estab- 
lished a special fund to aid in the work. 

The Benjamin Edes Association, which is composed entirely of jour- 
nalism students in the Department of Journalism at Boston University, 
opened its year very successfully. At a recent meeting of the association, 
David Frederick, president of the Boston chapter of the American 
Newspaper Guild, addressed the students on the Guild, and as a result 
a junior guild may be formed among the journalism students at Boston 
University. 

The School of Journalism of the University of Missouri is offering a 
course, “Problems of Newspaper Publishing,” this year for the first 
time. The course is conducted by J. Edward Gerald, assistant professor 
of journalism. 

Graduates in journalism at the University of Kansas in last year’s 
class have obtained jobs running all the way from publicity work in the 
Kansas Emergency Relief Office at Topeka to the editorship of a retail 
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liquor dealer’s magazine. The latter job the young man quit after one 
month to go on the copy desk of a city newspaper. Up to the present 
time, twenty or more of last year’s class have been able to find work in 
journalism or advertising. 

Names of three more Ohio journalists were added to the Ohio Jour- 
nalism Hall of Fame at the seventh annual meeting November 23 at the 
Faculty Club, Ohio State University. The elections, conducted by Dr. 
Osman C. Hooper, professor emeritus of the school of journalism, bring 
the total of Ohio journalists so honored to twenty-five. Moses Dawson, 
editor of the Cincinnati Advertiser, immediate predecessor of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer; John Saxton, founder and editor for many years of 
the Canton Repository; and Samuel J. Flickinger, editor of the Ohio 
State Journal, the Dayton Journal, and other papers were those hon- 
ored. Candidates for the honor must have been dead for five years. 

Delegates from ten southern states attended the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Interscholastic Press Association, sponsored by the 
Lee School of Journalism, University of Washington and Lee, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, November 2 and 3. Attendance was the largest in the 
history of the association. Speakers included Eugene Meyer, president 
and publisher of the Washington Post; Joseph V. Connolly, president of 
International News Service; Watson Davis, director of Science Service ; 
Fred J. Hartman, director of education, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts; and W. C. Stouffer, managing editor of the Roanoke W orld- 
News. Professor O. W. Riegel, director of journalism at the univer- 
sity, was in charge of arrangements. 

The 13th annual State Journalism Conference for West Virginia 
editors and publishers was conducted at the State University, Morgan- 
town, November 15-17. Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville Times; 
H. C. Byrd, vice-president of the University of Maryland; John E. 
Lewis, editor of the Linotype News, were some of the outstanding 
speakers. The State Newspaper Council, which assembles annually for 
a conference, met this year with the West Virginia Associated Press, 
the West Virginia Intercollegiate Press Association, and the West Vir- 
ginia chapter of the League of American Pen Women. Students in 
journalism at the university were hosts to the combined group at a 
dinner November 16. These meetings for the last thirteen years have 
been arranged and sponsored by the university department of journal- 
ism, of which Dr. P. I. Reed is head. 

Kenneth E. Baldridge, president of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, was the leading speaker at the University of Iowa’s annual state 
newspaper conference, held November 16-17. 
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The Department of Journalism at Stanford University, California, 
has added to its staff this year Cliff Weigle, a graduate of Stanford in 
29, who was an assistant city editor of the San Francisco News. He 
became an instructor in the department in September, succeeding Ken- 
neth Stewart, who resigned to become assistant editor of the Literary 
Digest in New York City. 

The Department of Journalism of the Oklahoma City University has 
added three faculty members to the staff in the downtown college. Dr. 
Winnie M. Sanger, University of Oklahoma, will teach a class in short 
story writing. She is a past president of the Oklahoma City Society for 
Pen Women. 71... other new additions to the staff are Ervin Hurst, a 
graduate of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, who will 
teach feature writing, and Hugh Terry, a graduate of the University of 
Missouri. Mr. Hurst is a political writer for the Oklahoma City 
Times. 

Professor Robert L. Housman, of the School of Journalism, at the 
University of Montana, received a doctor’s degree for major work in 
journalism at the University of Missouri in June. He returned to the 
staff of the University of Montana this fall. 

Fred W. Kennedy, director of the journalism laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, is continuing his work as a member of the Joint 
National Code Authority (Graphic Arts and Industries, divisions A2- 
AS) and as Code administration manager for the state of Washington. 

K. R. Marvin, editor of the Albia Union-Republican and Monroe 
County News, at Albia, Iowa, joined the staff of the Department of 
Technical Journalism at Iowa State College this fall as assistant pro- 
fessor. He was graduated from Iowa State in 1923. Subsequently he 
was a partner in the ownership of the Marengo Pioneer-Republican. 
He had been in charge of the papers at Albia for three years before 
coming to Iowa State. 

Professor Clarence E. Cason, head of the Department of Journalism 
at the University of Alabama, and Professor Raymond B. Nixon, head 
of the Department of Journalism at Emory University, addressed the 
Southern Political Science Association at its annual meeting in Atlanta 
November 1-3 on “The Use of Newspapers and Periodicals in the 
Teaching of Public Affairs.” Both speakers urged that journalism 
should be taught in the high schools and in the liberal arts colleges as a 
social science, not as a branch of English composition nor as a course in 
training for professional newspaper work. They illustrated methods by 
which the news of the day could be used by the teacher to arouse an 
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interest in virtually every subject of the high school and college cur- 
ricula. 

The Washington and Lee chapter of Sigma Delta Chi and the Lee 
school of journalism are sponsoring a series of monthly luncheons for 
newspaper men and writers. William Heyliger, free lance writer, and 
Louis Spilman, editor of the Waynesboro News-Virginian and president 
of the Virginia Press Association, have already made addresses at these 
luncheon meetings. 

Professor James E. Pollard became acting director of the School of 
Journalism, Ohio State University, at the opening of the autumn quar- 
ter, succeeding Professor Joseph S. Myers, director from 1914-1934, 
who was made professor emeritus in June. Professor Pollard has B. A. 
and M. A. degrees from Ohio State and for ten years served as director 
of the University News Bureau. In 1932 he joined the journalism 
faculty on a part-time basis as a lecturer. In July, 1933, he was made 
an associate professor, at which time he severed his connection with the 
News Bureau. Professor Pollard was with the Associated Press and 
was on the staffs of the Canton Repository and the Ohio State Journal 
before coming to the University in 1923 as news director. 

The Department of Journalism of New York University has added 
two new members to its staff: Miss Lillian R. Block and Miss Helen J. 
Beattie. Miss Block and Miss Beattie are teaching sections of Journal- 
ism 17 and 18, English Composition for Journalism. In view of the 
increase in enrollment, it was necessary to add two additional sections 
of this course. 

Professor Byron H. Christian, of the department of journalism, 
University of Washington, joined the editorial staff of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer for the summer. Robert S. Mansfield, instructor in jour- 
nalism and free-lance writer, covered the modern California gold rush 
for feature and fiction material in July and August. 

Since the death of Dr. Alien Sinclair Will, of the Department of 
Journalism at Rutgers, last year, Professor Kenneth Q. Jennings and 
Professor Hubert R. Ede have been carrying on the work there. No 
head of the department has as yet been appointed. 

For the third successive year junior students in the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of Georgia, spent a part of their sum- 
mer vacation supplementing their college training with practical work 
on newspapers in this and other states. As in former years, the editors 
have codperated fully in the Grady School’s “interneship” program, and 
several have written university authorities praising the work of these 
journalists. 
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Twenty publishers and editors of trade, class, technical and business 
magazine publications in the Twin Cities attended the first of a series 
of meetings planned for magazine executives by the Department of 
Journalism of the University of Minnesota. Meetings will be held 
monthly during the winter and spring months. Thomas F. Barnhart, of 
the journalism staff, is secretary of the executives’ organization. 

The Kansas Newspaper Roundtables, held annually at the University 
of Kansas, came this year November 16-17. The principal speakers from 
outside the state were Walter Harrison, editor of the Daily Oklahoman, 
and Elmo Scott Watson, editor of the Publishers’ Auxiliary. The guest 
speaker for Kansas journalism was Charles F. Scott, editor of the Iola 
Register, whose record as a Kansas journalist goes back more than fifty 
years. Most of the two day program was devoted to roundtable dis- 
cussion centering on topics submitted in advance by members of the 
Kansas press. The editorial guests were entertained at the Kansas- 
Nebraska football game. 

The news editing class at the University of Texas is making a special 
study of the innovations in headline form and content that have ap- 
peared recently in several of the larger newspapers of the country. The 
Daily Texan, student newspaper, is experimenting this year with a 
schedule based on flush-left, uneven line heads. The copyreading class 
writes uneven heads for the Texan, but balances this departure with 
practice on the orthodox headline schedule of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Superior students in the newspaper reporting and publications classes 
who are now working on the Daily Northwestern, at the Medill School 
of Journalism, will have an added opportunity to secure practical experi- 
ence by working on the staff of the Evanston News-Index. Curtis D. 
MacDougall, newly appointed managing and city editor of the Evanston 
News-Index, stated that superior students would be invited to do regu- 
lar reporting for the News-Index covering city news. 

Temple University Department of Journalism is experimenting this 
year with a joint laboratory for students in reporting and copy editing. 
The laboratory room is equipped with twenty-four typewriters and an 
H-shaped copy desk large enough for thirteen students on the rim. The 
instructor in the reporting class gives his students facts for several short 
stories to be written immediately. As the reporting students complete 
their stories, the copy editing students take them for practice in editing 
and headline writing. Both the instructor in the reporting class and 
the instructor in copy reading sit at the copy desk to criticize the work 
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of both groups. Two laboratory periods of one hour each are being 
devoted to this work. 

One hundred and fifty high school journalism pupils and members of 
high school publications’ staffs, along with their instructors and sponsors, 
attended the seventh annual convention of the Nebraska High School 
Press Association November 23 and 24 at the school of journalism of 
the University of Nebraska. Professor J. E. Lawrence, of the School 
of Journalism faculty, addressed the group on ““The Newspaper of To- 
morrow.” Professor Gayle C. Walker spoke on “Makeup and Typog- 
raphy,” using examples contributed by member papers. 

Professor Kenneth E. Olson, of the University of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Journalism, served as director of the Associated Collegiate 
Press which met at Chicago, October 15-18. Over 200 delegates repre- 
senting newspapers, yearbooks and magazines in 90 different universities 
and colleges were in attendance. 

Campaigns conducted by Colorado newspapers are being used for 
study in the course in Newspaper Crusades at the University of Colo- 
rado. Among those being analyzed are: Boulder News-Herald, for a 
common passenger point for Boulder; Greeley Tribune-Republican, for 
a new high school; Loveland Reporter-Herald, for support of the cham- 
ber of commerce; Boulder Camera, for memorial park; Colorado 
Springs Gaxzette-Telegraph, for reform in the state tax system; and 
Rocky Mountain News, against loan sharks. 

Professor Charles L. Allen, specialist in country journalism at the 
University of Illinois, has been named code compliance officer for the 
sections of the graphic arts industries supervising the code work of 
weekly newspapers, small dailies, and several classes of printing estab- 
lishments and job shops. Twenty thousand concerns come under the 
national division administered through the Joint Code Authority with 
which he is associated. One of his services thus far has been the prepa- 
ration of a model accounting and printing cost system for small papers 
and plants which has won the approval of the NRA authorities in 
Washington and elsewhere. 

Students of journalism at Ohio Stat- University are not permitted to 
take journalism courses until they are sophomores, but as a part of the 
process orienting freshmen each fail before the autumn quarter opens, 
each student has a half-hour interview with a man in the field in which 
he expects to major. Journalism faculty members interviewed ninety- 
five freshmen who signified their interest in newspaper work, some of 
whom, of course, will never reach the school of journalism because of 
failure to stay in college or of a change in objective during the year. 
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Journalism students in the class in investigations in publishing at 
Northwestern University will independently edit the Rushville Times, 
Rushville, Ill., the first week in December. This trip, which will last 
from Thursday until Sunday, is being sponsored for the students to re- 
ceive actual experience in editing an entire newspaper. News of Rush- 
ville and neighboring counties will be covered by Northwestern report- 
ers. 

Lawrence Martin, news editor, Denver Post, and Harold Smith, 
editor, Julesburg Grit-Advocate, spoke at convocations of students of 
the University of Colorado journalism department this fall. Martin 
talked on “Changing News Values” and Smith on “Experiences of a 
Country Editor.” 

A showing at the Nebraska State Fair in September of the mastheads 
of 425 Nebraska newspapers — dailies, weeklies, semi-weeklies, and tri- 
weeklies — commemorated the eightieth anniversary of the publication 
of the first newspaper in Nebraska territory, and also the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Nebraska Press Association. Stream- 
ers from a center map of Nebraska led from the towns to the papers. A 
card surmounting the map called attention to the fact that the publish- 
ing business in Nebraska ranks first in number of establishments, in 
number of officers and employees, and in salaries paid; fourth in wages 
paid; and sixth in value of production. The exhibit was prepared under 
the direction of Professor Gayle C. Walker, director of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Nebraska, assisted by a committee of 
Nebraska publishers. Priceless relics from the history of Nebraska 
journalism were displayed in a case along with the newspaper masthead 
display. One of the items shown was a copy of the first issue of the 
Nebraska Palladium, first newspaper published for Nebraska territory 
and also, after removal across the Missouri River the first newspaper 
actually published in the territory. Another exhibit was the first issue of 
the first newspaper published for the territory of Nebraska, the Omaha 
Arrow. Other historical items included an early volume of the Ne- 
braska City News, now the Nebraska Daily News-Press, which cele- 
brated its eightieth anniversary November 14. 

Thomas F. Barnhart has been promoted from the rank of assistant 
professor to associate professor in the University of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Journalism. 

Eight foreign students are studying journalism at the University of 
Missouri this year, three of whom are from China, two from Hawaii, 
two from Japan, and one from the Philippine Islands. Norman Sung, 
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a native of Hawaii, and James Shen, a resident of Shanghai, who are en- 
rolled in the Graduate School, are honorary exchange students from 
Yenching University at Peiping. They are working for the M. A. de- 
gree with a journalism major. The other six are enrolled in the School 
of Journalism and are working toward the Bachelor of Journalism de- 
gre. May Day Lo, senior, and Ah Jook Leong, junior, are exchange 
students from the University of Hawaii. 

A Henry W. Grady Memorial Room is being established in the 
Library of Emory University, Atlanta, as a result of efforts on the part 
of Professor Raymond B. Nixon, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, to gather source materials for the first full-length biography of 
Grady, which he is now writing. Members of the Grady family have 
turned over to Emory the scrapbooks, manuscripts, letters, photographs, 
and other mementoes in their possession, and valuable gifts have been 
received from other sources. Professor Nixon began his study of Grady 
as a master’s thesis at the University of Wisconsin. He hopes to have 
the book ready for publication within the next eighteen months. 

A survey of twelve leading Colorado dailies to determine how ade- 
quately they informed readers on seven proposed constitutional amend- 
ments, voted on November 6, is being conducted by the University of 
Colorado Department of Journalism. 

The Iowa State College Department of Technical Journalism was 
host October 26 and 27 to the annual meeting of the lowa High School 
Press Association. About 350 high school students and high school 
teachers were in attendance. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the Department of Journalism of 
the University of Minnesota, has been chosen as one of a group of 
fifteen to participate in a roundtable discussion of “propaganda methods 
of dictatorship” at the annual convention of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association at Chicago during the last week of December. The 
roundtable is in charge of Professor Harwood L. Childs, school of pub- 
lic and international affairs, Princeton University. 

Although a good proportion of the students of the Department of 
Journalism, West Virginia University, look forward to journalistic 
work proper, no inconsiderable number are majoring in that field be- 
cause they want to go into advertising and business, general public- 
relations work, the teaching of journalism, or the more responsible type 
of secretarial work. The College of Education requires those who se- 
lect English as a teaching field to take basic training in journalism. The 
college maintains that the journalism training is even superior to that of 
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many English departments in giving a suitable foundation in the writing 
and teaching of English. 

Professor C. E, Rogers, head of the Department of Industrial Jour- 
nalism and Printing at the Kansas State College, is on a leave of ab- 
sence this year and Professor E. T. Keith is acting head of that depart- 
ment. Professor Rogers is now in Washington, D. C., in the Division 
of Information of the AAA. 

The College of Journalism of Creighton University has added one 
member to its faculty this year. He is Victor Paul Hass, a graduate of 
Marquette University School of Journalism and former editor of Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, Register, and the Cudahy, Wisconsin, Enterprise. 

Seventy-five students returned to the University of Illinois this fall 
for the first homecoming rally of the School of Journalism Alumni 
Association. The association adopted resolutions approving the work of 
the School of Journalism and pledging their support, called attention to 
the need of a new journalism building, and established an alumni em- 
ployment service for graduates of the school. Professor Reuel R. Bar- 
low was asked to serve as resident director of the employment service. 
Records show that more than 90 per cent of the graduates are gainfully 
employed. 

Coming to this country to make a special study of the methods of 
American journalism, Herbert Sonthoff, of Berlin, is enrolled as a 
graduate student in the University of Georgia and is taking most of his 
work under the direction of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism. 
Sonthoff has had newspaper experience in Berlin, where he was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Germania, a Catholic newspaper, for a year. He 
is attending the Georgia institution on an exchange fellowship with the 
University of Berlin. 

Emory University students specializing in journalism, political science, 
and pre-law are grouped together in the university’s newly organized 
Division of Public Affairs. The announcement of the division states 
that its purpose is not primarily professional but rather “to prepare stu- 
dents for more intelligent and effective, citizenship.” Journalism, polit- 
ical science, and law are alike, it is pointed out, in that each involves not 
only a technique but “a wide range of knowledge and an ability to 
apply such knowledge to current events.”’ All seniors at Emory are re- 
quired to pass oral and written comprehensive examinations, and the 
examinations in the Division of Public Affairs test the student’s back- 
ground in history, economics, sociology, psychology and other related 
subjects, as well as his proficiency in journalism or political science 
proper. 
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Two members of the Department of Journalism staff at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota were reélected as national officers in Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, at the silver anniversary con- 
vention at DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, in October. Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the Department, is second vice-president, 
and Mitchell V. Charnley, assistant professor, is alumni secretary. 

Professor Lester Getzloe, School of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, president of the Journalism Association of Ohio Schools, arranged 
and presided at the eleventh annual convention of that organization held 
in Columbus November 9 and 10. More than five hundred high school 
journalism students and teachers of journalism attended the sessions, 
which were held at a downtown hotel on Friday and on the campus 
Saturday. Among the speakers at the Friday afternoon session was 
Professor Norval Neil Luxon, School of Journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who discussed “Headlines and Make-up.” 

Miss Margaret Woodward, Tampa, Florida, a graduate of the Flor- 
ida State College for Women, and Tom A. Dozier, Athens, have been 
appointed assistants on the staff of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia. Miss Woodward is a niece of 
Miss Emily Woodward, formerly editor and publisher of the Vienna 
News and first woman president of the Georgia Press Association. Miss 
Woodward’s father and an uncle are also newspaper men, being associ- 
ated with Tampa and Plant City, Florida, newspapers. Dozier is man- 
aging editor of the university campus newspaper, the Red and Black, 
and for several summers has been editor and publisher of the Athens 
“Y” Camp News. 

A historical biography by Mitchell V. Charnley, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Minnesota, was made its August 
selection for older boys by the Junior Literary Guild. The book is 
“Jean Lafitte, Gentleman Smuggler,” published by the Viking Press 
and now in its second printing. It is the second of Charnley’s books to 
have been chosen by the Junior Literary Guild. 

The Southeastern Journalism Teachers’ Association was organized 
November 3 at a meeting held in Atlanta following the sessions of the 
Southern Political Science Association. Journalism teachers of the 
South had been invited to participate in the political science program, 
and the new association grew out of a desire of those present to meet 
together annually for a discussion of journalistic problems peculiar to 
their section of the country. One of the first objectives of the group 
will be to enroll every full-time teacher of journalism in the South as a 
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member of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. Off- 
cers elected are: President, Raymond B. Nixon, Emory University; 
vice-president, Clarence E. Cason, University of Alabama; secretary- 
treasurer, Earl L. Vance, Florida State College for Women; members 
of executive committee, John E. Drewry, University of Georgia, and 
M. G. Osborne, Louisiana State University. The organization plans to 
hold its next meeting in connection with the Southwestern Journalism 
Congress at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, next April. 

Director H. F. Harrington, of the Medill School of Journalism, 
spoke on “The Newspaper of the Future” at the National College 
Press convention in Chicago, October 13. The three-day convention, 
sponsored by De Paul University, brought together representatives of 
more than four hundred university and college publications. It was the 
largest group of college newspaper men and women ever assembled. 
The meeting was addressed by many of the outstanding newspaper men 
of the country. The visitors were taken on trips through Chicago 
publishing houses. 

Harry R. O’Brien, agricultural writer for the Country Gentleman 
and author of the column “Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener” in Better 
Homes and Gardens, returned to the staff of the School of Journalism, 
Ohio State University, this fall as a lecturer. Mr. O’Brien teaches a 
course in agricultural journalism for students in the College of Agri- 
culture. 

Charles M. Hulten, Wisconsin graduate, has been added to the staff 
of the School of Journalism of the University of Oregon. Mr. Hulten 
was city editor of the Marinette, Wisconsin, Eagle-Star until September 
1, and had previously worked on the Wisconsin State Journal; Portage, 
Wisconsin, Register-Democrat; and Rockford, Illinois, Daily Republic. 

Raymond C,. Zuehlke, A. B. (journalism) Wisconsin 1932, M.A. 
(journalism) Wisconsin, 1933, has been appointed instructor in journal- 
ism at Valparaiso University. 

The completion of thirty years of instruction in journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin will be celebrated by students and alumni of 
the School of Journalism during the week of April 10 to 13. A four- 
day program will include the Matrix banquet at the local chapter of 
Theta Sigma Phi, the Gridiron banquet of Sigma Delta Chi, and an- 
nual student-alumni journalism dinner, and meetings of Wisconsin 
newspaper editors and publishers. Dr. Willard G. Bleyer offered the — 
first course in news writing at Wisconsin in the fall of 1905, and has 
been in charge of the work in journalism there ever since. 














PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TIONS OF THE A. A. T. J. 
AND A. A. S. D. J. 


To Be HELD aT THE MEDINAH MICHIGAN Cus, CHICAGO, ILL., 
DeEcEMBER 27-29, 1934 


TuHurspAy, DECEMBER 27 


9:00 Executive Session A. A. 8S. D. J. 
Convention called to order by President ROGERS 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Report of Director of Placement Interchange and Teaching 
Personnel -— H. H. Hersert, University of Oklahoma 
Report of Director of Lecture Bureau — GAyLe C. WALKER, 
University of Nebraska 
Report of Council on Education — W. G. Biever, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
Report of Editor of JouRNALISM QUARTERLY — F. L. Mort, 
University of Iowa 
Report of Council on Research in Journalism — RALPH D. 
Casey, University of Minnesota 
Appointment of Committees on Auditing; Nominations; 
Place of Meeting; Resolutions. 
1:00 General Session A. A. §. D. J. and A. A. T. J. 
Presidential Address — ‘“The Newspaperman in Government” 
— CuHar.es E, Rocers, Kansas State College 
Symposium on “The Press and the New Deal” 
“Covering Washington Under the New Deal” — Ernest 
K. LinpLey, Washington Bureau, New York Herald 
“Business and the New Deal” — (speaker yet to be named) 
“Labor and the New Deal” — Cart HaAgssier, Managing 
Editor, The Federated Press 
“Agriculture and the New Deal” — VeRNon Bunpy, As- 
sistant Director, Division of Information, AAA 
5:00 Adjourn for Buffet Supper to be served in room adjoining Con- 
vention Hall 
6:00 Convention Reconvenes for General Assembly 
“Radio Press Relationships” — E. H. Harris, publisher Pai- 
ladium-Item, Richmond, Indiana, chairman, A. N. P. A, 
Radio Committee 
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“Freedom of Propaganda in the Twentieth Century” — 
Freprick §. SigBert, University of Illinois 
“Survey of Graduates of Schools of Journalism” — H. H. 
HeErBeErT, University of Oklahoma 
8:15 Adjourn in time to permit delegates to attend theatres or enjoy 
other entertainment 


Fripay, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 General Assembly 
Presidential Address: ‘“The Press in Times of Social Change” 
— KENNETH E. Otson, University of Minnesota 
Appointment of A. A. T. J. Committees on Auditing, Nomi- 
nations, Place of Meeting, and Resolutions 
Symposium: “The American Newspaper Guild and Its Rela- 
tions with Schools of Journalism” 

RA.tpH D. Casey, Chairman, A. A. §. D. J. Committee on 
Coéperation with Guild 

W. G. Breyer, Chairman Council of Education 

Henry Birpsonc — “The Philadelphia Guild Plan cf Co- 
operation with Temple University” 

Ray GILLFILLAN, Minneapolis Tribune, Chairman, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild Committee on Codperation with 
Schools of Journalism 

Discussion 

2:00 Convention Reconvenes in Roundtable Sections for Special In- 
terest Groups 
(A) Roundtable for Teachers in Non-Professional Schools — 
LAWRENCE W. Murpny, University of Illinois, Chair- 
man 
“Survey of Courses Offered by Non-Professional 
Schools” — Rue, Bartow, University of Illinois 
“A Course in the Literary Aspects of Journalism as an 
Opportunity for Non-Professional Schools” — Ep- 
win H. Forp, University of Minnesota 
“Non-Professional Values in Journalistic Studies” — 
CriarENcE E. Cason, University of Alabama 
Roundtable Discussion Led by Epwarp N. Doan, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
(B) Roundtable for Teachers of Advertising and Business 
Management Courses — CHARLEs L. ALLEN, University 
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of Illinois, Chairman 
“Survey of Courses in Advertising and Business Man- 
agement Being Offered by Schools of Journalism” — 
Burorp Brown, Stanford University 
“Using Centrally Published Weeklies as a Laboratory 
in Country Journalism’ — J. Epwarp GERALD, 
University of Missouri 
“Current Trends in Newspaper Management Courses” 
— James E. Poxtarp, Ohio State University 
“Training Journalism Teams to Produce Special Edi- 
tions’ — THOMAS BARNHART, University of Min- 
nesota 
“Teaching Advertising to Journalists’ — E. T. Kerrn, 
Kansas State College 
Discussion led by JoHN H. Caszy, University of Okla- 
homa; Victor PorTMANN, University of Kentucky ; 
and WILLIAM R. SLAUGHTER, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
(C) Roundtable on Press and Public Opinion — RALPH D. 
Casgy, University of Minnesota, Chairman 
“The Influence of the Press” — Wittarp G. BLEysr, 
University of Wisconsin 
“The Influence of Chicago Newspapers in Referenda 
and Political Campaigns’ — HArotp GosNELL, 
Department of Political Science, University of Chi- 
cago 
“Nationalistic Control of Foreign News: Possible Reme- 
dies” — Professor O. W. RrecEL, Washington and 
Lee University 
If tendencies toward censorship and regimentation in 
Europe and elsewhere continue, what is the probable 
prospect in the field of foreign news-gathering and 
news distribution? Proposal and criticism of remedies 
for the evil of news control. 
4:00 General Summary Session 
Reports by three chairmen of section groups on high lights in 
their respective roundtable programs 
6:30 Joint Banquet of A. A. §. D. J., A. A. T. J., and Chicago 
Alumni Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
Speaker, CLARENCE DARROW (subject to be announced) 
8:45 Final Executive Session of A. A. 8. D. J. 
Minutes of 1933 Meeting 
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Report of Constitution and By Laws Committee — KENNETH 
E. Otson, University of Minnesota 

Reports of Committees on Auditing, Resolutions, Nomina- 
tions, and Place of Meeting 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 Symposium — The Foreign Press 
Vernon McKeEnzizg, University of Washington, Chairman 
Gernany — Dr. WILLIAM COHNSTAEDT, formerly of Frank- 
furter Zeitung 
Germany — REGINALD COGGESHALL, Columbia University 
Austria and Poland — VERNON McKenzie, University of 
Washington 
Russia — VLADIMIR Rom™M, Washington Correspondent, 
Izvestia 
The Far East—Carroti BINprr, Assistant to Publisher 
Chicago Daily News 
“The Problem of Getting Accurate Foreign News to American 
Readers” — Grorce ScHuURSCHUG, Cable Editor, Chicago 
Tribune 
Newspaper Hoaxes” —Curtis D. MacDovucatt, Editor 
Times-Index, Evanston, Illinois 
1:00 Convention Reconvenes in Roundtable Sections for Special 
Interest Groups 
(A) Roundtable for Teachers of Magazine and Trade Publi- 
cation Courses—H. F. Harrincton, Northwestern 
University, Chairman 
“The Historical Feature’—Etmo Scorr Watson, 
Northwestern University 
“The Editorial Page Feature’ —Curtis D. Mac- 
DovucaLL, Editor Evanston News-Index 
“Finding Out What the Reader Wants” — LELAND 
Casg, Editor The Rotarian ted 
“The Interpretive Feature’ — R. P. Crawrorp, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 
“Features about Trade Publications’ — A. C. SmirH, 
University of Oklahoma 
“Trends in Feature Writing’ — H. F. Harrincron, 
Northwestern University 
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(B) Roundtable on Trends in Journalistic Curricula — FRANK 
L. Mort, University of Iowa, Chairman 
“Building Curricula at Syracuse’ — Dean M. Lye 
SPENCER, Syracuse University 
“A Survey of Curricula Changes in Leading Schools 
and Departments” — James E. Potiarp, Ohio 
State University 
Results of a very recent questionnaire 
“The Next Phase in Journalistic Education” — JoHN 
E. Drewry, Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia 
Professor Drewry advocates expansion of journalistic 
programs to serve the general liberal arts group, adults 
on and off the campus, and preparatory schools. 
Discussion, led by H. H. Hersert, University of 
Oklahoma 
(C) Roundtable on Journalistic Research — RALPH D. Casey, 
Chairman Council on Research, Presiding 
“Quantitative Methods and Journalism Research” — 
Dean MAtcotm M. WILLEY, University of Minne- 
sota \ 
New insight is gained into the history of the American 
newspaper through the application of quantitative 
methods. While there is a place for historical research, 
there is both need and opportunity for the ‘application 
of other approaches for the study of the newspaper. 
Dr. Willey will discuss these approaches. 
“Daily Newspaper Technics in Adjustment” — ALFRED 
M. Lez, University of Kansas 
Dr. Lee makes use of the term “adjustment” in a sense 
practically synonymous with “evolution,” the usual 
usage of social scientists. In the development of his 
assignment, he will discuss some of the research projects 
he has recently completed and point the way to further 
lines of research and to possible applications. 
“Public Opinion and the Press During the World War” 
— Racpu O. Narzicer, University of Wisconsin 
Professor Nafziger will discuss the part played by the 
press as a register of public opinion and as an influence 
on opinion. He will discuss his own study of opinion 
as expressed through the press on a concrete war-time 
issue. 
“Research in the History of the Regional Press” — 
Rosert Housman, State University of Montana 
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Problems involved in research studies of the press of 
a specific geographic area or region. 
3:00 General Summary Session 
Reports by Three Chairmen of Section Groups on High 
Lights of Their Respective Roundtable Programs 
3:30 Final Executive Session of A. A. T. J. 
Report of Committee on Coédperation with Non-Professional 
Courses — LAwrENCE W. Murpny, University of Illinois 
Report of Committee to Promote Coéperative Research Proj- 
ects on Newspaper Business Problems — Bruce McCoy, 
University of Wisconsin 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Report of Committee on Nominations and Place of Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


The officers have been fortunate in obtaining the beautiful Medinah 
Michigan Club as convention headquarters. This is the finest club in 
Chicago. Delegates will be entitled to all athletic privileges for a small 
fee. The club has made special rates for us of $2.00 per person for two 
in a room or $2.50 for single rooms. Reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the club. Write Mr. H. G. Phillips, Business Manager, 
505 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Your officers are attempting to make special arrangements on railroad 
rates and will notify members as soon as arrangements are completed. 


END OF VOLUME XI 
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